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Luther Leaguers of Redeemer English Lutheran Church, Livingston 
Montana, planned various activities to raise money to send delegate: 
to KU. Here Judy Pearson, recreational secretary, does her part 


Boys Turn Chefs 


Girls get the day off when fellows 

the senior Lutheran League of 
‘oria Dei, New Hyde Park, take over 
church kitchen to prepare the an- 
al spaghetti dinner. Held in con- 
iction with try-outs for the league 
sy, the chefs retired to the kitchen 
‘ile others studied their parts. 
Naturally, the girls insist on kidding 
> boys about the meal .. . it’s a 
sual for them to serve Tums after 
> meal! 


Eskimo Schools 


Two boarding schools for Eskimo 
ildren have been opened by the 
nadian government, one in extreme 
etthern Canada and the other on the 
ores of Hudson Bay. The Interna- 
mal Bureau of Education reports this 
an effort to prepare young Eskimos 
> meet the impact of modern civili- 
tion while safeguarding their own 
ay of life.” 


Classes begin in May and continue 
for six months. During the winter, the 
children go home to join their families 
in hunting, trapping and living in 
igloo homes. Although they are taught 
English and given a basic education in 
school, they are encouraged to eat their 
accustomed foods, play Eskimo games, 
wear Eskimo clothes and practice the 
arts and crafts of their own people. 


Leaguer “Hunt” 


Intermediate leaguers at Resurrec- 
tion, Detroit, may have the right idea 
—a leaguer “hunt.” 

After deciding that the league 
should have more members, a list of 
the young people in Sunday School 
was made. Leaguers were divided into 
groups, with each group assigned to 
a car and being given names and ad- 
dresses of prospects. Taking turns go- 
ing to the door, the groups invited all 
the young people to league. 

The result? A success—more pros- 
pects responded than expected. 


COLLEGES 

MUHLENBERG 

President J. Conrad Seegers of 
Muhlenberg College has announced 
the promotion of Ludwig Lenel to 
associate professor. Lenel is head of 
the Muhlenberg music department. 

Organist at St. John’s Windish Lu- 
theran Church, Bethlehem, Pa., Lenel 
joined the Muhlenberg faculty in 
1952. He has composed numerous or- 
gan chorales, anthems, and motets. 


NEWBERRY 


Three appointments to the faculty 
of Newberry College have been an- 
nounced by President C. A. Kauf- 
mann: 

The Rev. Francis I. Fesperman of 
St. Petersburg, Fla., will be assistant 
professor of Bible and religious edu- 
cation. He will serve as chaplain in 
charge of all of Newberry's religious 
activities. 
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Hilka Daur 


When the Communist gov- 
ernment told Annerose Woll- 
mann of East Germany at the 
last minute that she would 
not be allowed to come to 
America as a summer guest, 
her place was taken by Hilke 
Daur, a 21 year old student 
at Hamburg University. Hilke 
spent most of the summer in 
the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania synod, 


Dr. Gordon Ray Thurow, an IIlinoi 
native, has accepted an appointmen 
to the position of associate professo 
of natural sciences. 

Kernie N. Wessinger will be as 
sistant professor of music. He gradu 
ated from Newberry in 1950. 


SUSQUEHANNA 


Dean Bela Lesko, rector of the Lu 
theran theological seminary in Bueno: 
Aires, Argentina, addressed the open: 
ing convocation of the 100th academic 
year of Susquehanna. Dr. G. Morris 
Smith, president of Susquehanna 
made the announcement. 

Dean Lesko attended the Lutheran 
World Assembly in Minneapolis dur. 
ing August. 


WAGNER 

The second annual session of the 
New York City Writers Conference 
at Staten Island was held under the 
auspices of Wagner College. 


(he 10-day gathering featured spe- 

| readings by Pulitzer prize-winning 

et, Marianne Moore and a seminar 
religious journalism conducted by 
G. Elson Ruff, editor of The 

theran. 

Registrants came from Bermuda and 
states. Eleanor S. Dively of the 


ITHER LIFE staff attended the 
sions. 
/TTENBERG 


Within the next five years, Witten- 
<g may change its name to Witten- 
eg University. The Board of Direc- 
*s has adopted a small-university or- 
mizational structure, including a 
nool of Arts and Sciences, School of 
‘ofessional Studies, School of Com- 
anity Education, and Hamma Divin- 
School. 


The music of Wittenberg’s choir 
s been featured on the United Lu- 
‘eran series of the Protestant Hour 
t the second straight year. The series 
as aired over some 300 U. S. radio 
ations and in foreign countries 


rough the Armed Forces Radio Net- 
ork. 

Directed by Prof. L. David Miller, 
e choir provided about 12 minutes 
* music of each program. Dr. Ed- 
und A: Steimle was the preacher for 
e series. 


In Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, a 
couple were invited by lay visitors to 
attend the Mission services. “Well, 
‘yes," said the husband, ‘‘T'll come. Af- 
ter all, | am a Lutheran!” His wife ex- 
claimed, ‘What? You're a Lutheran? 
Why, so am II” —(They had been mar- 


ried two years.) 


One morning a little boy in a hut 
in Liberia told his mother, “Don‘t you 
know | am baptized? Every Sunday 
you turn my head to the farm instead 
of the church. | am going to church 
today!” 

The fact that he had no clothes to 
wear did not discourage the little tyke 
—he put on his sister’s dress. For five 
years of age, he was quite deter- 
mined. 

After his parents walked him to the 
bottom of the hill, the five-year-old 
went to church with Miss Amanda 
Gardner, the Bible woman. Since that 
incident, the little boy has been to 
Sunday School and church every Sun- 


day. To encourage his attendance, (as 
if he needs any) he has been given 
a pair of pants and a shirt as well 
as a new dress for his sister. 


Conference Convention 


Gloria Strouse of Franconia will be 
president of the Norristown Confer- 
ence of Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
Luther League for the coming year. 
She was elected at the annual conven- 
tion at St. Michael’s Lutheran Church, 
Sellersville. 


Dr. Edwin Moll, who has traveled 
widely in the Holy Land, and Rey. 
Richard Klick of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Allentown, addressed the 
leaguers. 

Elected to assist Gloria were Shirley 
Dennis, Quakertown, vice-president; 
Dave Deery, Phoenixville, secretary; 
Shirley Jones, New Britain, treasurer; 
and Gail Griffith, Phoenixville, finan- 
cial secretary. 

Appointed officers are Royden 
Overholtzer and Arlene Shiffert, pub- 
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licity chairman; Ruth Staley, inter- 
mediate secretary; Janet Ruth, missions 
secretary; Horace Swearer and Leon- 
ard Knapp, evangelism chairmen; 


Ronny Wolf, social action secretary; 
Elaine Barndt, christian vocation sec- 
retary; Jean Hern, special gifts; and 
Pastor Wilson Hartzell, advisor. 

The Norristown Conference is re- 
ported to have 841 members in 44 
leagues. 


Kr ae ceo 
lest txe) tx) (@) fae’ 


Lutheran Bacteriologist 


Seldom does a student have the 
chance to refuse two scholarships so 
she can accept a third. 

Beverly Hoppe, a Luther Leaguer 
from Concordia Lutheran Church, 
Buffalo, New York, had to make such 
a decision. After turning down two 
offers, she accepted a New York State 
and Loblaw Cornell Scholarship to 
Cornell University to enter bacteri- 
ology. 

A graduate of East High School, 
Beverly was class historian, four-year 
honor roll member, and Honor Society 
member. She has been president and 
secretary of the Concordia league, also 
district publications secretary for 1956- 
57, and treasurer of the Sunday School. 
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Rocky Boy slides may be booked 
for dates after September 15. Write 
to Indian Mission, 14 Mi. E. of Box 
Elder, Rocky Boy Reservation, Mon- 


tana, 


Trailer Visitation 
Six Luther Leaguers from Adveni 
Lutheran Church, York, Pa., have ac 
complished a new trick in evangelism 
—trailer camp visitation. 


Divided into groups of two, the 
group visited 60 trailers. Meeting Lu 
therans, Baptists, Methodists, Cath 
olics, and other denominations, the 
leaguers reported a number of satis. 
fying experiences. A gentleman askec 
one couple, ‘Has the church at last 
awakened and thought of us?” 

The six leaguers will assist Ear! 
Saundeis, evangelism committee chair 
man, in the October Evangelism Mis. 
sion. Saunders briefed the leaguers 
before they visited the trailer park and 
accompanied them on some of the 
stops. He predicted that the six young 
people would be the nucleus of future 
visitation committees. 


New ULCA Movie 


“A Living Church,’ a Louis de 
Rochemont Associates production for 
the United Lutheran Church, had an 
official world premiere at the church 
house in New York the actual scene 
of the filming. Some 1,000 persons 
crowded into the Fellowship Hall of 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church to see 
themselves play true-to-life roles in the 
documentary film. 

One of the features of the first per- 
formance was the huge searchlight 
which announced the opening. The 


vam circled the sky, lighting the cross 
the top of the church steeple. 

At the time of the premiere, Rev. 
7illiam C. Hammann and members of 
.e church were greeted in a special 
‘remony by the producers of the film. 

print of the movie was presented 
ia gift to the congregation. 

The film was produced to help cele- 
mate the 40th anniversary of the 
LCA which was formed in 1918 as 
result of a merger between several 
utheran bodies in the U. S. and Can- 
da. It shows how the ‘‘church united”’ 
ds in the formation of a new mis- 
‘on and how the boards and agencies 
f the “church united” help a congre- 
ation carry out its “‘local parish” and 
world parish” responsibilities. 

Pastor Hammann, members of the 
hurch council, and other parishoners 
lay themselves in the film. A high- 
ght is the visit of Dr. Franklin Clark 
‘ry, ULCA president. 


Swimming Social 

Some 60 leaguers of both Luther 
Memorial Church and Floyd-Willis 
Parish enjoyed a swimming party in 
Blacksburg, Wa.—their opposite for 
an outdoor weiner roast. 

Luther Memorial leaguers entertain- 
ed the 1957 Confirmation Class at a 
Palm Sunday evening banquet and also 
enjoyed a sunset service on Easter 
evening. 


Luther Leaguers from St. Peter’s Church, Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia, preparing publicity for the Lutheran Evangelism Mission. 


Liberian Leaguers 


Luther Leaguers in Monrovia, Liberia, are ACTIVE—spelled in capital 
letters. The attendance and activity records which the young people at the 
Lutheran Mission have compiled will amaze United States LLAers. A letter 
from the president of the league, Walter Traub, relates the activity of 
the Liberians: 


Like other Luther Leagues, the primary purpose of the organi- 
zation is to encourage young people to respond to the love of 

® Christ with a deep faith and a consecrated life. 

We have 86 members at present. Devotional meetings are held 
twice a month on Sunday afternoons. The league members lead 
the meetings. The league is supported by free will offerings taken 
at these meetings. 

Although the income of the members is small, as most of us 
are students, we are trying to support missions too. We voted to 
send $20. to the mission in Malaya—our special missionary proj- 
ect. Then too, we voted to contribute $10 to the nursery in Sanoyea. 
This nursery, located in the interior of Liberia, takes care of 
motherless babies. Many children who would otherwise die are 
brought to the nursery and saved. The nursery is supported by 
the Lutheran Church in America, but each year the Liberian 
Lutheran Church has special offerings in all of its congregations 
for this great work of mercy. 

We do some volunteer service in our congregation and parish 
and also stress daily Bible reading. About 30 of our members 
go out on weekends to 25 different villages to conduct services 
for the people. Most of these people are not Christian and they 
have no other way of hearing the Gospel except from our members. 
Some of the members go out on Friday afternoon and come back 
Sunday afternoon; others leave Saturday and the girls go out early 
Sunday morning. We walk through the jungle. Some towns are 
five hours away—which means 15 miles to get there and 15 miles 
back again. In addition to this, we are planning to go out in 
groups of 10 or 15 to some of the closer villages on Sunday morn- 
ing and show our interest in them. 

Since our church building is about 10 minutes from our school 
campus, the boys have promised to carry the organ to church and 
back every Sunday. Boys and girls also promised to bring flowers 
to church and to keep the children quiet during services. 


Judaism Theme—Realizing that many people are misinformed about 
other faiths, leaguers of St. John’s, Shiremanstown, Pa., planned a special 
program on Judaism. An explanation of the Jewish faith was given by Mrs. 
Robert Seymour and her daughter. Mrs. Seymour is a teacher and group 
leader at the Jewish Community Center, Harrisburg. 


Essay Wins First Prize 


Donna J. McCay of Charleston, 
S. C., won first prize in the state essay 
contest of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. She received honors in her 
congressional district, also. 

Donna, who was graduated as vale- 
dictorian of her high school class in 
June, is a member of St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church. She is president of 
the local league and youth representa- 
tive on the congregation’s evangelism 
committee. 


THE MOUTHS OF BABES: In 
Lena, Ill., a man and his wife were busy 
saying “No” to lay visitors. But their 
six-year-old son interrupted, “But, 


Daddy, I want to go to Sunday school!” 
There was a moment of acute silence 
—then the scratching of a pen as the 


ynna J. McKay father signed for the Pastor's Class. 


“Take a Psalm” 


Dear Luther Leaguers: 


Jack Conway, 14 year-old member of our Luther League, 
lanned to attend the national convention in August. His registra- 
& & 


tion was sent in. 


But August 1 he was taken to the hospital. An operation was 
performed and pins were placed in both hips. This means he will 
be in the hospital for four months and in bed for a year. 

We're sure he would like to get letters from all you leaguers. 


His address is 
Jack Conway 


2315 Gladstone 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Thanks for thinking about Jack and remembering him in your 


prayers. 


Church and Bible 


Leaguers of Trinity, Lancaster, Pa., 
worked through committees to learn 
facts about their church. The first 
group made a report on the history 
of the church. The second furnished 
knowledge of the church building. The 


third reported on 
the activities in the 
church today. 

Again, using 
committees, the 
history of the Bible 
was studied. Re- 
ports were given on 
authors, reasons for 
the Bible being 
written, and con- 
tents. Scrolls of 
Bible verses were 
made. 
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Sincerely, 


Calvary Luther League 


The Church of Liberia ob- 
served a special day recently. 
The Gospel of John written 
in the language of the people 
was dedicated. 

Like the latest news release, 
everyone desired a copy. A 
Sanoyea evangelist stumbled 
down the path, reading in- 
tently. The people of Liberia 
have awaited the gospel for 
a long time. 


Monrovia Dedication 


Members of St. Peter's Evangelica 
Lutheran Church, Monrovia, dedi 
cated their new church on June 2. 

The parishoners will pay one-hal 
of the cost of the project over a perio: 
of years. To date, they have raise 


approximately one 
third of thet 
Siac eA SMmRUET 
money is repaid, i 
will be placed in. 
special fund to b 
used to help othe 
congregation 
in Liberia. 

Pastor Georg: 
Flora organized | 
group of 64 Liber 
ians into St. Peter’ 
in 1949. 


Boys Serve Girls 


Dinners where the 
fellows take over the 
kitchen and serve the 
girls seem to be gain- 
ing popularity. St. Mat- 
thew’'s leaguers in 
Kitchener, Ont. now 
number among this 
group. 

Approximately 30 of 
the St. Matthew’s male 
leaguers served some 
60 girls. Chefs for the 
meal were appropri- 
ately attired with caps 
and aprons while the 
waiters draped towels 
dessert time over their arms. 


THANX TO TREX 
New face seen in the editorial office of LLA this summer was that 
of Ed Trexler, Mount Pleasant, North Carolina. He wrote many of the 
features you will be reading in the next several months. Trex is a junior 
at Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, and newspaper editor. He plans a fu- 
ture in religious journalism. 


Repeat Performance 

A variety show by Trinity Luther 

weaguers, Burlington, Iowa, thrilled 
80 persons at one of the largest Fam- 
‘ly Night Suppers in the history of 
‘he Church. 

Trinity leaguers centered their show 
‘round Robert Hoeft’s presentation, 
-Dark Town Strutters Ball.” Hoeft ts 

student pastor. A discourse, ‘Daisy 
Bell,’ and a girls sextet dancing to 

Balling the Jack,’ highlighted the 
rogram. 

Twenty-one persons participated in 
the show. The advisors are Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell Luth. 


give me your answer true 
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workers take a break 


Lutherhill Revamping 


As Texas’ first synodical work camp, 
Lutherhill received a thorough going- 
over. A group of leaguers toiled over 
a weekend planting carpet grass 
around the swimming pool, washing 
windows, screens, porches, and waxing 
floors. 

The theme, ‘‘Pray and Serve,” was 
the main emphasis for devotions. Led 
by Arlyn Hausman and Vernon Peck, 
the importance of prayer and the call 
of full time Christian service served 
as the main topics for the devotions. 
Bernard Kern was in charge of a dis- 
cussion on ‘‘Prayer.”’ 

Dr. Royal Lesher, president of the 
Texas synod, addressed the leaguers at 
the Sunday service. He challenged 
them to be true followers of Christ. 

Recreation for the work campers 
came in the form of swimming in 
Lutherhill’s new pool. Games and folk 
dancing, led by Esther Jesson and 
Elaine Kern, highlighted the night 
activities. 

Near the close of the camp, a short 
evaluation session was held. It was 
decided that since the first work camp 
has been so successful, another would 
be scheduled for next year. 


Great Interest in Training 


Even before the camping season b 
gan for- 1957, interest in LL leadershi 
training schools of New York an 
New England reached an all-tin 
high. 

Registrations for Silver Bay, Lak 
George, N.Y., were closed before tk 
usual deadline. More than 100 regi 
trations had been turned down. Pin 
crest, sponsored by district leagues i 
the New York metropolitan area, ha 
reached its quota before the end « 
June, although the camping period 
late in August. 
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PROBLEM 
CORNER 


Strict parents 


RROBLEM 


Year Sir: 

| am about 15 now. My mother and father say | can’t go out with 
soys until I’m 16. 

Nearly everyone in the neighborhood has been saying that they 
ion’t know what’s wrong with my mother and dad that they won't let 
‘Ss go out with boys. 

One woman said she’d let her daughters go out and bring their 
joy friends in the house, too. She’d ask them where they‘re going and 
et a time for them to be home. | suggested this to my mother and she 
yractically chewed my head off. 

My parents won’t let me go to a show unless | pay my own way. 
go in the daytime or with someone in the family. 
} My dad doesn’t approve of my friends. Last night my girl friend 
ame down to our house and | was talking with her. Now my dad says 
«can’t go swimming for the rest of the year or go outside for two weeks, 
and can’t go out on dates until I’m 18. 

This just isn’t fair. What should | do? 


—One-of-the-Gang. 


INSWER 


sear One-of-the-Gang 

First, let‘s make especially sure the faults do not lie with you. 
«amine yourself carefully. Have you been involved in tight scrapes 
thich were partly of your making, and which caused your folks con- 
iderable anxiety? 

Have you acted (most of the time) mature enough that reasonable 
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parents could trust you out in the evenings? 

Are the boys whom you would date really nice fellows—whor 
parents could trust their daughter with? Is the theatre a respectabl 
place? 

Is this girl friend of whom you speak the kind of a girl that is 
good influence on your life—or is she always trying to entice you to b 
daring and break family ties and have “a good time doing somethin 
reckless?” 

Can your parents trust you and your friends? If not, then corre! 
that situation first, by changing yourself and your friends. Why not se 
your pastor or doctor or some teacher and ask him to give you 
straight appraisal of yourself. 


If Parents Are Too Strict 


Suppose you get a clean slate. Then it seems to me that your pa 
ents are too strict. From what you said about your dad’s reaction 1 
your talking with your girl friend, he seems to get pretty hot and sa 
things he most likely won’t carry out. If so, by the time you see th 
answer, that specific problem may be gone—or a new one have take 
its place. 

If you’re anywhere near the kind of girl you ought to be, | fail 1 
see why you can’t have dates. Well run school dances and class partie 
should be in order. And a Saturday night movie date with a nice fello 
—with a soda afterward—sound to me like good fun. 

Now, what to do? Ask yourself over and over again, “Why ar 
parents this strict? Did something go wrong in their own childhood 
Don’t they trust themselves? Has somebody else been saying things abot 
me that aren’t true? Were they brought up to believe that sex is sin 
Keep thinking about it. Why are they so strict? If you find the reasor 
you'll be in a better position to know what to do about it. 


Get Some Outside Help 


Are your folks church members? Do they really respect the mir 
ister? If so, why not talk it all over with him. Do you know other olde 
folks whom they respect? Could some of these drop a tactful hint. 

Now don’t rush around the neighborhood enlisting aid or you’ 
really alienate your folks. Sow your seeds gently. Work out little con 
promises, if possible. Your family doctor may be just the person to tur 
the tide in your favor. 

| don’t know whether you really love your parents or not. Som 
parents are pretty impossible to feel affection for. But if you can lov 
them, show it. Show it plenty. Give them lots of sympathy and affectio: 
They sound as though they could have used a lot more of it from the 
own folks. | imagine they may be pretty lonely people. Take more i: 
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‘rest in their problems. Learn more about your dad’s job. You may be 
urprised how much better family relationships can become when the 
nildren take the initiative. 

If nothing works, there isn’t much you can do except wait and 
rengthen yourself with God’s help. Your world will not fall apart if 
ou can’t date for a few more years, although you will often feel it’s 

pieces. If you can’t work out something, guard yourself very carefully 
yainst taking dating too seriously—so that someday when the bars 
‘e down, you’re likely to react too strongly and get into real trouble. 
»meday you'll be on your own. Try real hard to develop patience and 
erspective so you'll be able to have normal social reactions when that 
me comes. 

Meanwhile, some careful analyzing, some tactful maneuvers, a lot 

sincere affection, and some thoughtful prayer will go a long way 
ward solving your problem. For some people, God solves their prob- 
ms. Sometimes he leaves the problems alone, and solves the people. 


Questions submitted to PROBLEM CORNER need not be signed. An- 


vers are given by various people. 


Address your problems to PROBLEM CORNER, LUTHER LIFE, 1228 
vruce St., Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


The church-goer arrived late, but Prosecutor—Now tell the court 


ade up for it by listening atten- 
ely to a long-winded sermon. 
nally, he turned to his neighbor 
id whispered: “He’s good. How 
ng has he been preaching?” “Four 
vars,” the other whispered. “I'll 
ait, then,” the visitor replied, “he 
euld be through before long.” 


Trainman—tThis train goes to 
jladelphia and points west. 
Old Liady—Well, | want a train 
at goes to Altoona and | don’t 
ee which way it points. 


how you came to take the car. 
Defendant—Well, the car was 
parked in front of the cemetery. So, 
naturally, | thought the owner was 
dead. 
@ 


We recently read about the small 
fry who wrote these compositions 
on Abraham Lincoln. “Abraham 
Lincoln was born in a log cabin 
which he built with his own hands.” 
“After the war was over Lincoln 
was very tired. So he said, | think 
I'll go to the show. So he went to 
the show and was sitting on a box 
and a man shot him.” 
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ROGEI 
WILLIAM! 
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he says he’s the “luckiest guy in the world” 


ee only thing that fame has 
changed about Louis J. Weertz 
ance he was a Des Moines, Iowa, Lu- 
her Leaguer is his name—now he’s 
Soger Williams, recording star. 
“Roger's the type of person who 
nakes you feel good all over when 
tou talk to him,” one interviewer 
commented after a telephone inter- 
iew with the brilliant young pianist. 
He was friendly and cooperative; 
©unded so humble and pleasant. Sin- 
ere, too.” 
_ Williams and his wife, Joy, are sin- 
ere about their religion. Solid Chris- 
ian upbringing instilled in both of 
mem the importance of the church. 
Roger's father, Dr. Frederick J. 
Weertz, is former pastor of the 3,740- 
Member St. John’s Lutheran Church 
a Des Moines, the largest church in 
the ULCA. 
- The Williams’ Bayside, Long Island, 
N. Y. home is serving as a Christian 
eackground for their two young 
daughters, Laura Lou and Alice Ann. 
phortly after Roger was married, he 
ind his wife became charter members 
af the first United Lutheran Church in 
idaho. Roger served as choir director 
snd organist. He was completing col- 
sege work at Idaho State at the time. 
Today, Roger’s home church is St. 
sohn’s Church of Richmond Hill, L. I. 
de stays as active in the church as he 
van, but his traveling prohibits reg- 
elar Sunday attendance. Roger plays 
juite a bit with symphonies and makes 
- lot of one-night concert stands. Yet, 
bout a year ago he joined the Lu- 
hie Laymen’s Movement for Stew- 


: 
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ardship, an act which caused his pas- 
tor to write, “It is another indication 
of his deep devotion to the church.” 


Fame by Accident 
Fame belongs to Roger too. “The 
popular music field has been very 
to me,” Roger recalls, “even 
though I did step into it rather acci- 
dentally.” He is one of Kapp Record’s 
most prized signatures. All record col- 
lectors will remember the widespread 
sales of Roger’s versions of “Autumn 
Leaves” and “Almost Paradise.” 

The pianist sums up his good for- 
tunes with, “I’m the luckiest guy in 
the world. Married to the loveliest 
girl in the world and we've two of 
the most enchanting children.” 

Whether you choose to follow Rog- 
ers musical career or his religious in- 
terests, youll never separate them. 
“My occupation and religion inter- 
twine,” Williams says. “Just like the 
minister who serves in the pulpit and 
parish, I believe the layman can serve 
through his work. 

“I feel I serve the church in my 
field, too. The entertainment and show 
business worlds give a fellow many 
chances to talk about the church and 
to set examples. I certainly try to do 
both. 

“There are a lot of religious people 
in show business. You've heard of Pat 
Boone? He’s one of the most religious 
boys I've ever met. He won't miss 
service on Sundays for anything. I 
play a lot of shows with Pat and he 
still talks occasionally about going into 
the ministry. 
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“We both try to set examples in our 
work,” Roger added, “‘particularly for 
the young people.” 

Williams, too, was very interested 
in the ministry, but the call of the 
musical world seemed a bit stronger, 
so he sought other ways of serving 
the church. 

“T got most of my musical training 
in the church,” he continued. “I be- 
lieve you can hear the church back- 
ground in some of my music.” While 
he was a Des Moines high schooler, 
he directed the church choir, wrote 
music for the children’s and senior 
choir, learned to improvise on the 
organ and piano for any sort of church 
affair—and loved it all. 


Happy PK 

Unlike many youngsters, Roger is 
proud he is a minister's son. “It’s 
wonderful luck,” he says. “Just think 
of all the types of people you learn to 
know, and the good examples your 
parents set.” 

Being a pianist and a minister’s son, 
Roger naturally tried to prove to his 
buddies that he was just as tough as 
the next fellow. He managed to earn 
high school letters in boxing and 
basketball, and worked summers as a 
lumberjack. All this time, he was an 
active Luther Leaguer. 

The young man with the boyish 
smile mastered 13 instruments during 
his youth. Sometimes he entertained 
with a one-man band act. Finally, 
Roger eliminated the instruments one 
by one until only the piano was left 
(which he began playing by ear when 
he was four). Choosing to make a 
career out of piano, he began prac- 
ticing eight to 10 hours a day when 
he was graduated from high school. 
He still practices that much daily. 
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For his formal training, Roger at- 
tended Idaho State where he played 
some 70 concerts and compiled an 
“A” average. Later he received his 
master’s degree in music from Drake 
University. Williams’ college days 
bring back the memory of a concert 
engagement where he met Joy Duns- 
moor, a football beauty queen and 
music student. Their mutual interests 
led to their trek down the aisle in 
1948. ““That’s how I won over the 
football heroes,” Roger laughed. 


There are two other items connected 
with Roger’s and Joy’s marriage that 
command mention. “Lou is probably 
the only bridegroom who played at his 
own wedding. That’s how much he 
loves music,” his brunette wife began. 
“We were married in his church with 
his father and uncle officiating, a con- 
gregation of 1,500 present and the 
bridegroom played the organ before 
the ceremony started!” 


A Pledge Kept 


The other item has a serious touch. 
“We kid each other about our ro- 
mance, but religion has played a big 
part in our lives,” Roger confided. 
“We knew that if I became a success, 
there would be plenty of opportunities 
to stray. One day before our marriage 
we both went into the church, and 
before the altar promised to be true 
and make the best use of our God- 
given talents.” 

Williams today believes that a por- 
tion of his success can be attributed 
to this pledge. The pianist’s dad has 
played a big role in shaping his life, 
too. Dr. Weertz once told Roger when 
he was striking out in the business 
world, ‘I don’t care if you're a janitor 
or a genius, just don’t disgrace the 


“amily.” Dr. Weertz is now one of 
dis son’s greatest fans. 

Roger's climb up the success ladder 
s rather fantastic. While he was en- 
‘olled at the Juilliard School of Music, 
one of Roger’s teachers was the famous 
azz pianist, Teddy Wilson. Wilson 
encouraged him to appear on the “‘Ar- 
hur Godfrey's Talent Scouts’ show. 
de did—and won. Later Roger won 
$1,000 on the “Chance of a Lifetime’ 
show when he substituted for an ab- 
sent singer. “This was pure luck,” 
ne laughed. 


Autumn Leaves 


It was tough for Roger to carve 
a niche in the New York musical 
world. But after playing an engage- 
ment in a hotel lounge, he signed with 
Kapp Records. His first album sold 
slowly, but well. “Autumn Leaves” 
was his first big hit. There’s quite a 
story behind that disc. 

A French composition, ‘Autumn 
Leaves’ had been recorded some 40 
imes without success—until Williams 
same along. With 30 minutes left in 
2 recording session, Kapp and Wil- 
‘jams decided to run through the song. 
{t took 20 minutes for the two to 
serfect and record the tune—and it 
sold several million copies. 


This stroke of luck entrenched 


wavy-haired pianist records soon lands 
yn the hit parade and becomes a best- 
seller. 

Yet, he’s a versatile performer. He 
can enthrall audiences with Bach, Bee- 
thoven or Brahms; then spin a web 
of dreamy supper-lub music; and fin- 
uly break into a tremendous jazz rou- 
‘ine for the teenage listeners. 

Williams delights in creating his 


own arrangements. “At least I know 
it’s me when I’m finished,” he says. 
Aside from his popular versions, he 
also works with religious numbers. 
One of his best arrangements is a 
piano-organ version of “Abide With 
Me.” 

Roger's future apparently holds the 
open road to greatness. His fame is 
spreading. Recently he signed to re- 
cord 36 albums within the next three 
years. ‘That's quite a job,” he mused. 
Of course, there'll be many single 
records, concerts and tours included in 
that three-year span. 

Music is not the only inspiration for 
Roger’s life. “My wife, Joy, is the 
other half of the Roger Williams 
team,’ he beams. “She makes every- 
thing operate smoothly at home and 
sends me off on tours all packed and 
everything. She's my secretary, takes 
care of my filing and publicity and her 
musical knowledge lets us speak the 
same language.’ Roger often writes 
music for his wife, including a num- 
ber in his Daydreams album, Serenade 
to Joy. 

And finally, with his music and 
happy home, Roger has the church. 
“Religion is in my blood,” the pianist 
stated in confirming his beliefs. “I’m 
proud that I’m a Lutheran and the 
son of a Lutheran minister.” 

The telephone clicked the end of a 
successful interview. At the distant 
end of the line you could almost see 
Roger’s smiling face, feel his friendly, 
down-to-earth manner, and hear his 
melodic music. 

Williams’ hit recording and latest 
album seem to be an appropriate title 
for his life. Considering his music, his 
home and his church, Roger's success- 
ful world is “Almost Paradise.” 
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LUTHER 
WAS 
RIGHT 


here are some 


of his ideas 


was he a man 
of God—or 
deluded? 


UTHER blundered into a number 
of errors, according to some. He 
made his biggest mistake when he sep- 
arated himself and his followers from 
the organized church of his time, the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Of course, the Roman Catholic 
Church was not the only organized 
church in the sixteenth century. The 
Eastern Orthodox Church and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church had broken off 
relations with each other in the 
eleventh century. They accomplished 
this feat by formally condemning each 
other. There were a number of smaller 
Christian groups like the Waldenses in 
southern France and Northern Italy, 
and the followers of Huss in Bohemia 
who were outside the organized Ro- 
man Church. 

Still Luther blundered when he and 
his followers were excluded from the 
Roman camp. You see, he cut himself 
adrift from the visible line of tra- 
dition extending from Peter, Paul and 
the rest of the apostles to Luther's 
Pope, Leo X. It’s comforting to have 
something tangible on which to rest 
one’s faith. Provided faith consists in 
leaning on things that are seen! (Ac- 
cording to some.) 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
GOSPEL 


And one error is usually associated 
with another. Errors, too, come in 
pairs and threes or fours or tens. (I 
really haven't kept track of them be- 
cause their rehearsal isn’t everything.) 
So when Luther refused to accept un- 
critically what the church fathers, 
popes and church conclaves had de- 
termined, he turned to another au- 
thority. 

I am not going to say he turned to 


the authority of the Bible—at any rate, 
I am not going to say it that way. I 
would rather say that Luther turned 
to the authority of a message; it 1s 
the witness, testimony, record, report 
(or whatever other words you want 
to add) of Jesus Christ. The Bible 
tells us of God’s unconditioned love 
for us who are sinners. It tells us of 
Jesus Christ who shared the same roof, 
the same table, the same food, the 
same drink with sinners. 

Jesus came to rescue the imperfect 
not the perfect. He came to heal the 
sick (they who think they're healthy 
will not call a surgeon, physician or 
psychiatrist). He came to heal those 
who freely admit their inability to heal 
or help themselves. Only God with 
his powerful love can help them. This 
story of Jesus, the core of the Bible, 
is the gospel. It is the authority. 

Luther found a good bit of that 
gospel in some of the saints and fath- 
ers like St. Augustine and Bernard of 
Clair Vaux also held in high regard 
by the Roman Church. He found the 
message of this gospel in some of the 
great creeds of Christendom, notably 
the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. He 
found it in medieval hymns and in 
the liturgy. Wherever he found the 
Gospel he rejoiced; its distortions he 
attacked with vigor. 

Does this sound like double talk? 
First we say Luther rejected tradition 
and now we seem to say he accepts 
it. Wherever the gospel is found, even 


Dr. Lehman, a noted authority on 
Luther, is 


currently working on a 
translation of Luther’s works. He is 
an editor for the ULC Board of Pub- 
lication. 
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in part, in the writings of the church 
fathers or heretics like Wycliffe, Hu 
and Savonarola, Luther would accep 
it. In many of his writings Luthe 
acknowledged the presence of th 
gospel in the very church with whicl 
he had to do battle. 

The truth of the gospel does no 
depend on the kind of organizatior 
a church has. A church can have : 
pope, archbishops, bishops and th 
whole hierarchy and still have th 
truth of the gospel. A church can hav 
elders, deacons, councilmen or what 
ever the name of its leaders and of 
fice may be and still have the trutl 
of the gospel. But the church does no 
have to be organized a certain wa) 
to be the true church. But to be thi 
church it must have the gospel in it 
truth and purity; without it, it is as 
organization, no more; with it, it i 
much more than that. 


GOD IS GOD 


An organization with a long his 
tory, a great tradition and accompany 
ing prestige can give a sense of secur 
ity. Luther discovered it could be ; 
false security. Luther became the mat 
he did because the organization an 
practices of the church heightened hi 
insecurity and fear. As monk, pries 
and teacher of the church he couk 
not do what everyone told him h 
could do: make himself good in th 
eyes of God. As long as he lacke: 
the security of being acceptable t 
God terror struck his heart and con 
science. The organization and mini 
strations of the church were to assur 
a man of being accepted by God. Thi 
they failed to do. 

Luther’s whole thought and life go 
off to a new start and a new directior 
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ny a Simple yet far-reaching insight. 
Jn the basis of his study of the 
ccriptures and experience he realized 
hat we cannot make ourselves good 
n God’s sight. God makes us good. 
de gives us a goodness not our own. 

The goodness of Jesus Christ, won 
or us by his life, death and resur- 
‘ection, is ascribed to us. The gift of 
zoodness in God’s sight is given to 
is on account of Jesus Christ through 
saith. The certainty which now is 
ours is not the security of organiza- 
ion, a book, tradition, liturgy, holy 


slaces, holy things. It is the certainty 
of trust in God’s promises. God can- 
aot lie. 

So to trust in God is to have the 
rue God. Apart from such trust ours 
are false gods, idols, religious substi- 
utes. It’s true, God’s message does not 
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reach us directly. Nobody has a direct 
line to God: God deals with us 
through men. But no man can deal 
with us as God's representative on 
earth. 

As evangelical Christians we are too 
quick to point to the pope as one 
who, in asserting that he is Christ’s 
representative on earth, is guilty of 
usurping the place of God in his 
temple, the church. All of us, not 
only popes and leaders of nations, 
are tempted to make our own gods or 
to be our own gods. Wanting to be 
equal with God is original sin. It is 
selfishness. The desire to seek our own 
advantages and gain dominates lives. 
That’s just another way of trusting 
ourselves or others or what we have 
or what others have. In any case it 
is misplaced trust, making us idolaters. 

From this sort of idolatry we can 
in no way set ourselves free, neither 
in part, as the Roman church teaches, 
or as a whole, as some optimists imag- 
ine. Only Christ can set us free from 
such misplaced trust, and through his 
suffering, death and resurrection lead 
us to trust God; “There is no other 
God. ... ” Therefore, the opening 
statement to the Ten Commandments 
“I am the Lord, thy God,” is a sum- 
mary of the Christian Faith and Life. 
So to believe and act is the beginning, 
middle and end of the Christian 
witness. 


FAITH. OUR ONLY SECURITY 


Not only our fellow Christians in 
the Roman Church have difficulty with 


a faith which, throwing away all 
crutches, is centered in God alone. 


Christians in non-Roman churches also 
experience difficulty with this kind of 
“naked faith,” as Luther frequently 
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spoke of it. If we do nothing to make 
ourselves better, if we can’t make our- 
selves acceptable in the eyes of God, 
if only God in his grace can make us 
acceptable to him, we are no more 
than robots or pawns. 

What we do, whether good or evil, 
is of no consequence. Whether we be 
ne’er-do-wells or do-gooders, as long 
as we have faith everything will be all 
right in the end. This misunderstand- 
ing of faith is as old as the church 
itself. Paul poses the question to the 
Christians in Rome, “Are we to con- 
tinue in sin that grace may abound?” 

Inability to understand the mean- 
ing of faith cropped up in Luther’s 
day. If the doing of good did not 
affect God's attitude toward man, 
many thought the floodgates of doing 
as one jolly-well pleases were opened 
wide. Now there was nothing to stem 
the tide of evil, lust and self-indul- 
gence. 

These misgivings arise where faith 
is thought to remove the fear of God. 
Where faith abolishes the fear of God, 
God is no longer God. We cling to 
God and pray to him for what he 
can give, not for what he is. We use 
God for our own selfish ends. We be- 
lieve in God so we can be happy in 
heaven and on earth. We believe in 
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God (and pray to the saints) so noth- 
ing untoward will happen to us. In 
all this there is a fear of punishment 
and hope of reward. It is a selfish 
fear. 

Because it is religious, subtle and 
refined it is all the worse. It is a false 
fear of God which true faith drives 
out. True faith heightens the right 
fear of God. God is feared because 
he is holy. It is selfless fear or godly 
fear. True faith and selfless fear be- 
long together so that we expect every- 
thing from God knowing we deserve 
nothing. 


LOVE, GOD'S GIFT IN SERVING 
THE NEIGHBOR 


Does a faith, so completely centered 
in God, have anything to do with life 
on earth? Is it of any value in mak- 
ing the world a better place in which 
to live? Does it have anything to say 
about the boy or girl I go out with 
or marry? Does it do anything to my 
relationship to those of other races, 
other beliefs? 

Has that kind of faith any bearing 
on what I do for the Red Cross, or 
welfare work? Does it affect my at- 
titude toward people who are Com- 
munists or Moslems or Hindus? Does 
the faith we are talking about deter- 
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mine the relationship of a son to his 
ather, a daughter toward her mother ? 
Does it make any difference in my 
ielationship as a student to a teacher, 
ot of the teacher toward the student? 

Let us suppose you are a student in 
_ high school or college. Your being 
. student is God’s gift. As a student 
‘ou are neighbor to your teacher. You 
lid not create this relationship: it is 
30d’s gift. You are to use it to show 
‘our neighborly love through being a 
“ood student, in fact, the best student 
ou can be. By being a good student 
ou are at the same time being a good 
on or daughter. You are making the 
most of what has been given you in 
»bedience, love and affection for your 
ther and mother. In being a good 
itudent you are a good citizen. You 
‘re making the most of what your 
itate (provincial—for Canadians) and 
ocal governments offer you through 
lhe contributions of taxpayers. 


You are what you are. This is God's 
aift to you. You don’t have to be- 
‘ome a monk, priest, nun, pastor or 
leaconess in order to please God. You 
lon’t become better by forsaking what 
‘s sometimes described as a “worldly 
ob” to take on a “religious job.” 
(That's work-righteousness coming in 
through the back-door again. If you 
lo decide to serve the church more 
lirectly, it isn’t because you please 
sod less in whatever your present 
‘worldly’ job is, but because you do 
t out of love for your neighbor. 

Through faith alone in Jesus Christ 
ve are right with God. Through love 
ve serve our neighbor. But we ought 
sot get the idea that faith is God's 
wift in us while love for the neighbor 
s our work. Luther once said, “Faith 
5 not our work, it is God’s work in 


us.”” Likewise, love for the neighbor 
is not our work, it is God’s work in 
us. Faith and love are God’s gift to 
us, but faith in Christ serves the 
neighbor in love. 

Why serve the neighbor in love? 
We can see the reason for such love 
by asking ourselves why we place our 
trust in God. We commit ourselves 
to God not for what we can get or 
for what he gives, but for what he is 
—God. We do not serve our neighbor 
for what he can give us. To do so 
would be to seek our own advantage. 
That temptation is always strong. We 
serve our neighbor in love for what 
he is—our neighor. 

There is no blueprint to tell us what 
shape the word and deed of love will 
take. Though the Ten Commandments 
are binding for us, they are not that 
kind of a blueprint; nor is the Sermon 
on the Mount or the Golden Rule. 
We'll have to trust God, the Holy 
Spirit, to direct us through his Word 
from time to time. There is only one 
law, and it isn’t a law in the usual 
sense of the word: to serve our neigh- 
bor in love. 

You see of course what that means. 
Bound by love to serve our neighbor 
we are free to serve him. Christ has 
set us free to serve the neighbor for 
what he is and not for what we can 
get. As Christians we can and must 
take the risk of placing the other fel- 
low’s welfare ahead of our own. We 
don’t do that naturally. It takes a 
continual act of God’s grace to serve 
our neighbor in love. 

Was Luther right? Are these ideas 
truthful? Do they give the correct 
view of God? Check them against 
Jesus Christ and his teachings. If they 
check, Luther was right. 
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The Roman Catholic Church does not mince words when it teaches its 
people about Luther. In friendly discussions with informed Lutherans, priests 
sometimes admit that Luther was often right, sometimes even evidence a 
sympathy to his point of view. 

But the Roman Church's official position and street propaganda is rough 
and vicious. In this article we have gleaned from several authoritative Roman 
Catholic publications, statements about Martin Luther calculated to set Lutheran 
blood boiling—or at least start warm discussions. 


This is what Rome actually teaches about Luther. How much of it could 
you refute? (A nice booklet to warm you up on a cold winter night is: New 
Light on Martin Luther, by Fathers Rumble & Carty, Radio Replies Press, Saint 
Paul 1, Minn. 15c.) 


O the Catholic world, Martin 

Luther ranks in the realm of 
Thomas Edison and Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell—they all invented some- 
thing. 

They developed their inventions, 

LUTHER developed them so well that they 
spread throughout the world. Yet, 
there was a basic difference between 

was them. Edison and Bell were right. 

Luther was wrong. 

Luther invented a gospel, a gospel 

WRONG to console the lost soul. This brain- 
child was hacked from the root of 
good and cultured into a thing of 
evil. 

Luther was convinced that man had 
no free will, that all man’s works 
were evil. He, too, had failed to meet 

; k the standards of Catholic holiness dur- 

our writer doesn't ing his early ecclesiastical career. 

. Advanced at a time of political and 

believe a word cultural unrest—not to Mees the 
he wrote here ‘eptaved condition of the Catholic 
church—Luther’s newly-invented  se- 
cret of salvation spread—because it 
found a soft spot in other blackened 
souls, 
To obtain peace of mind, the Ger- 
man persuaded himself that the Cath- 
by EDGAR TREXLER  olic Church was wrong in demanding 
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good works, and therefore, constructed 
the doctrine that “man is saved by 
faith alone.” 

Luther’s themesong, “the just shall 
live by faith alone,” was invented. He 
was an unreliable translator, for in 
the third chapter of Romans, verse 28, 
where St. Paul had written, ‘we ac- 
count a man to be justified by faith,” 
Luther added the word “‘alone” to 
make the statement fit his selfish pur- 
pose. 

The verse than read, ‘‘we are justi- 
fied by faith alone.” Subsequent in- 
quiries about the change aroused the 
ire of Luther, who defended his trans- 
lation by inferring that he was a doc- 
tor above all the doctors of the pap- 
acy. Thus Luther was wrong. 

To conceive the entire picture, how- 
ever, a flashback to the 16th century is 
imperative. At the time, a number of 
items were faulty within the Roman 
Church, but certainly nothing was 
amiss with the Catholic religion it- 
self. Many members had fallen below 
the standards of virtue. The clergy’s 
dedication to the Gospel had disinte- 
grated. But Catholic principles were 
unshaken. 

Luther, in an attempt to reconcile 
himself with God, conveniently 
touched off a spark of rebellion, 
aroused followers, and set himself 
and his group apart from the Cath- 
olic Church. His influence flourished 
until today’s messy world is the out- 
come. 

Those who have idealized this ex- 
communicated priest have ignored a 
tremendous amount of hard-to-find 
information concerning Luther’s own 
wrongs. 

Catholic histories attribute Luther's 
periods of neglect and piousness to a 
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basically neurotic nature, probably 
caused by his unhappy childhood and 
melancholic tendencies. He was a 
writer of stories too obscene for pub- 
lication, and after the 1520 revolu- 
tion, sometimes penned words in di- 
rect contradiction to his principles. _ 

It is definite that after Luther was 
accepted into the Augustinian Mon- 
astery, he was happy. Then he changed 
—changed because he could not live 
up to the ideals of Catholic holiness. 
He did not change because of a super- 
natural conversion by the grace of 
God. : 

To believe that Luther was com- 
missioned by God to reform His 
Church is unthinkable in light of the 
reformer’s character. ‘““Hans Worst,” 
published in 1541, is full of vulgarity 
and speaks of faith in coarse and un- 
becoming terms. Even Luther's diaries 
reveal his dives into sensual passion. 

Another incongruent item about 
Luther’s nature: After he departed 
from the monastery he declared that 
the Bible was a book he had nevet 
seen before. But the Rule of the Au 
gustinian Order, of which Luther was 
a member, required that the scriptures 
be read and studied. 

At least two conceptions of Luthe; 
have been proffered. One of them i 
glamorized fiction; the other is fact 
His description as a kind, generous 
and tender man is fiction. His descrip- 
tion as proud, vain and headstrong is 
fact. He could not have been a man 
of God; his personal character does 
not permit such a conclusion. 

Psychologists call an individual of 
Luther’s type schizophrenic-split-per- 
sonality. He alternately hoarded 
thoughts of good and evil. He wrote 
some of the world’s most beautiful 


hymns along with material that would 
offend any reader. Figuratively, he 
spewed forth both fresh and_ salt 
water. 

Misinterpretations often played a 
large role in Luther's career. His faulty 
idea of the sale of indulgences arose 
from a lack of information. The pope 
granted indulgences to those who gave 
alms to his Church, just the way Christ 
blessed the widow who contributed 
the mite in Jerusalem’s temple. 

Even though the revolution (Prot- 
estants call it ‘‘Reformation’’) did 
cause a clean-up in the Catholic 
Church, no respect can be paid Lu- 
ther. He should have assisted in 
abolishing the evil in the Church rather 
than separating from it completely. 
Here he was wrong again. 

Luther also preached the law—but 
not its observance. The law pointed 
‘out what man had to do “when, where, 
why and how.” Against the observ- 
ance of the law, however, he wrote 
this contemporaries that sins would not 
keep people from God. He maintained 
‘that man would be redeemed and justi- 
ified solely by faith. 

Look at the fallacy in one of Lu- 
tther’s main doctrines—the priesthood 
af believers. He deviated from the 
(Catholic belief that a visible priest- 
hood was included in the visible 
(Church, Instead, Luther attempted to 
prove that there was no priesthood dis- 
tinct from the laity, using the New 
Testament as his basis. 

Even though many thousand fol- 
lowed the “reformer’s” interpretation, 
they, too, were not adequately in- 


formed. Perhaps a portion of the New 
Testament teaching does concur with 
Luther's ideas, but the whole New 
Testament teaching does not. Luther 
argued that baptism implied a certain 
type of universal priesthood. But what 
the German did not believe was that 
from the baptized, certain men were 
to be chosen to forgive sins and offer 
the sacraments. Therefore, consider- 
ing the New Testament as a whole, 
Luther was wrong. 

He was wrong from the beginning 
—misconceptions and all. Protestants 
accept his religious principles but not 
his political ideas. If he was wrong in 
the latter (as he unmistakably was), 
could he necessarily be right in the 
former? Even though people are not 
responsible for the work of their an- 
cestors, they do not have to follow 
their trail-blazing. People are realiz- 
ing that the old trail-blazing was 
wrong, so the trend now is for Protes- 
tants to become Catholics, not Cath- 
olics to become Protestants. 

Martin Luther lived 63 years—37 
as a Catholic and 26 as a Protestant. 
It is easy to see that for the majority 
of his life he was under the influence 
of the Roman Church. He even picked 
an ex-nun for his wife, Catherine von 
Bora. 

“Here I stand, I cannot do other- 
wise . . . So help me God.” 

These are the immortal words of 
Martin Luther, supposedly before the 
Diet of Worms. They are purely leg- 
endary. 

Purely legendary words—proven by 
Protestant researchers ! 


been checked before?” 


Eye doctor: “Hmm, this looks bad. Have your eyes ever 


Patient: “No, sir. They have always been brown.” 
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by C. JOSHUA BRAY, M.D. 


they don’t cure 
the causes 


HAPPY PILLS 


“J HAVE some pills my mother 
takes that will really calm down 
your nerves, Elsie,” her roommate said 
a few days before the term history 
examination. Elsie, against her better 
judgment, did take the pill the eve- 
ning before the examination. It did 
calm her nerves. So much so that she 
fell asleep within thirty minutes and 
slept through the 8:00 a.m. examina- 
tion the following day. 

The effect from the dosage of the 
drug given was certainly to be ex- 
pected. Had this young freshman col- 
lege student spoken to her family 
doctor or the physician in charge of 
the student health center, she would 
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have been given, perhaps, a similar 
type of medication but in an appropri- 
ate dosage to meet her requirements. 

How much luckier was Elsie, who 
only slept through an examination, 
than her roommate’s mother, who, 
after having taken one of these pills, 
fell asleep at the wheel of her car and | 
was killed. 

Tranquilizing medicines are rela- 
tively recent tools for the doctor. Their 
chief use so far—or at least their most 
dramatic use—has been with people 
who are in extreme states of emotional 
disorder. 

Emotional disturbances range be- 
tween two extremes, with most of us 


somewhere around the middle most of 
the time. On the “‘negative’’ end of 
the scale are people who have con- 
sistent deep depression, who often sit 
morbidly for days at a time, deeply 
distressed, seeing only guilt or tragedy 
or fear or darkness. On the ‘‘positive”’ 
end of the scale is the agitated indi- 
widual, in an acute state of tension, 
cerribly anxious over everything, sus- 
dicious, and usually overflowing with 
ohysical activity. The scale, then, runs 
‘rom depression to mania. Somewhere 
n the middle is an area (not a point) 
of emotional behaviour which is so- 
cially acceptable. 

People who fall into the extremes 
eventually require hospitalization. 
cere shock treatment by chemicals and 
electricity often help. It is with these 
seople that the tranquilizers have been 
most startlingly effective—though not 
in all cases. 

Thorazine and Reserpine started the 
yall rolling some three years ago, and 
with their use—and other medicines 
ike them—some patients can be dis- 
harged, returning to a normal, pro- 
lluctive life. 

Just as these potent drugs have 
aelped the extreme cases, so milder 
orms like Equanil, Miltown, Atarax, 
compazine, Ultran, and Sparine, have 
ielped many less extreme cases. Inter- 
istingly enough these have so far 
selped the positive phase of the emo- 
ional spectrum. 

There has been considerable danger 
avolved in the use of Reserpine and 


Thorazine: 

Liver damage, tremors, rashes and 
blood changes. Reserpine has produced 
slowing of the heart, low blood pres- 
sure, sleepiness, stuffiness of the nose, 
gas pains and occasionally severe de- 
pression with suicidal tendencies as 
side effects. Except for sleepiness, as 
exemplified by Elsie and her room- 
mate’s mother, the newer compounds 
have thus far produced no toxic (poi- 
son) reactions of any consequence, 
but like any other new drug, a longer 
period of clinical usage must occur 
before these “happy pills,” as they 
have become known, can be labeled 
“non toxic.” 

These happy pills have swished into 
the public eye as a means to alleviate 
jangled nerves and jitteriness that un- 
dermines the peace of mind men look 
for today. They can for a time decrease 
tension and anxiety, but they do not 
cure the underlying causes. They are 
effective for specific purposes and un- 
der appropriate medical guidance they 
can produce remarkable effects. 

One cannot expect to get a “bang” 
out of these medications. There is no 
thrill or enriching emotional experi- 
ence to be obtained from the surrepti- 
tious use of these drugs. They are 
simply another tool in the list of medi- 
cines used by physicians: 

Really there is no happy pill. The 
happiness we experience in this life 
comes from no pill, but from the 
healthy assimulation of pleasant ex- 
periences in our every day life. 


: (Editor)—So you made up all these jokes yourself? 
(Jokes Editor)—Yep—out of my own head. 


Editor—You must be. 
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heed that horsepower 


SPEEDY 
STATISTIC 


by HARRY HAMILTON 


P TO NOW, the youthful drivers 

on America’s highways have 
made hair-raising history. They've 
scared other motorists out of their 
wits. They've invented a variety of 
games to play on the highways. 
They've banged out a 50-percent- 
higher auto death rate than almost 
everyone else, and a 100-percent-high- 
er accident rate. And in their trail, 
they've left a whole galaxy of prob- 
lems—parental problems, police prob- 
lems—problems for practically every- 
one, including themselves. 

Problems? We haven’t seen any- 
thing yet. Few people realize it, but 
to those whose business is trend-read- 
ing it’s as plain as a foxtail fluttering 
from an aerial: the so-called “youth- 
ful driver problem’ is about to ex- 
plode in our faces. 

This prediction comes from a simple 
reading \of the population figures. 
Right now, there are about 22 million 
people in America between the ages of 
16 and 25—the youthful driver group. 
The figure hasn’t changed much for 
a good many years. But it’s going to. 
The World War II ‘war babies,’ who 
already have created such a traffic jam 
in our nation’s schools, are approach- 
ing legal driving age. By 1960 the 
youthful age group will be 25 mil- 
lion, and by 1965 more than 30 mil- 
lion. And it’s a safe bet that an in- 
creasing proportion of them will be 
driving automobiles. 

It’s high time we took a good, hard 
look at the youthful driver problem— 
if not to solve it, at least to throw 
up some defenses. For the painful 
truth is, no solution is in sight. No- 
body has even told us exactly what 
the youthful driver problem is, And 
time is running out. 


Well, then, what zs the youthful 
Iriver problem ? 

First of all, it’s part of the total 
tafic accident problem and probably 
an be solved only by an attack on 
he total problem. 

This overlapping has made for some 
onfusion. Some people—and not all 
f them teen-agers—seem to deny 
here is a youthful driver problem: It’s 
0 doubt true that in certain localities 
he problem doesn’t exist. Also, there’s 
vidence that youthful drivers can be 
‘ood. In North Carolina, for instance, 
aore than 6,000 high school students 
re school bus drivers, and their acci- 
lent record is about twice as good 
s the national average for all drivers. 
“he National Hot Rod Association 
»oints with pride to its members’ safety 
ecord. So do certain local youthful 
Iriver organizations. 

- All of this, however, doesn’t prove 
hat most youthful drivers are good. 
These are the exceptions. The fact re- 
nains, youthful drivers have about 
wice their share of accidents. To ex- 
nerate them, we would have to as- 
ume that they drive twice as far and 
ace twice as many hazards as every- 
ne else. Let’s admit there’s a problem. 

Let's admit, too, that the problem 
s new, and can’t be shrugged off 
vith the old “boys-will-be-boys’’ re- 
nark. Never in our history has such 
ethal power been put in the hands 
f boys. Students today drive to school 
vhere their fathers walked or rode 
icycles. The result—today our youth 
as a higher accidental death rate than 
verybody except the aged and infirm, 
there a generation ago they had next 
9 the lowest rate. 

Pinpointing the problem isn’t so 
asy. However, we can learn a few 


things from research that’s been done. 

One sure fact is that youth is a high 
point for accidents of all kinds. 
Around school buildings and _play- 
grounds, for instance, student acci- 
dents steadily increase from kinder- 
garten right on up through the 12th 
grade. Death rates by drowning and 
firearms are highest during youth. Dr. 
Morris Schulzinger of Cincinnati, in 
a study of 50,000 accidents during a 
25-year period, reports that the high- 
est incidence of accidents begins at 
17 years of age and is “virtually over” 
at 28. This youthful tendency, relative- 
ly harmless in former generations, to- 
day has become a fatal disability, 
thanks to the motor car. 

A look at the different types of 
auto deaths in 1955 sheds further light 
on the problem. Of the 8,500 youth- 
ful deaths, more than 5,000 were the 
result of just plain poor handling of 
the car—overturning, running off the 
road, or running into things like trees, 
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walls, abutments, and railroad trains. 
By contrast, the biggest problem of 
older drivers is colliding with other 
cars. Apparently youthful drivers, 
while they're a menace to others, are 
even more of a menace to themselves. 

Youthful women drivers are better 
than the men; about as good as the 
average adult driver. As passengers, 
though, they don’t fare so well. This 
was revealed dramatically in a recent 
University of Iowa study prepared 
under Dr. A. R. Lauer. Among Iowa 
women, teen-age passengers had by 
far the highest auto death rate in 1955. 
Among the men, drivers from 20 to 
24 had the highest rate. 

Another scrap of knowledge—girls 
take note—is that youthful husbands 
make somewhat better drivers than 
youthful bachelors. 

The picture begins to emerge, but 
unfortunately it doesn’t get much 
clearer. We don’t know which par- 
ticular age is most dangerous. The 
16-year-olds look worst for the amount 
of driving they do. But for sheer num- 
ber of accidents, age 21 and over seems 
worst. Some insurance companies are 
unhappy about drivers up to 28. It 
may turn out that what has always 
been considered the “youthful driver 
problem” is actually two or three dif- 
ferent problems. 

We should note one more impor- 
tant fact. There is absolutely no evi- 
dence to show that there are more 
accident repeaters in the youthful 
driver group. Accident repeaters com- 
pose a very small part of the popula- 
tion anyway. As Schulzinger reports, 
the big majority of accidents “are due 
to relatively infrequent solitary ex- 
periences of large numbers of indi- 
viduals.” The individual youthful 
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driver probably has no more accident 
than his elders. It’s just that twice a 
many youthful drivers have accident: 

Perhaps we can summarize th 
problem this way. We have put int 
the hands of our young men greate 
lethal power than any generation o 
youth has ever had. We've given i 
to them at the very time of life the 
might misuse it, and they do misus 
it. Youthful drivers, through poo 
handling of their cars, are most likel 
to kill or maim themselves but ar 
a definite menace to others also. Th 
single man is particularly dangerous 
And he can be just as dangerous, i 
not more so, if he’s never had a seriou 
accident. 

Some experts may disagree witl 
details of this definition. But the gen 
eral picture is right. 


The big question now is—why d 
youthful- drivers have excessive acci 
dents ? 

There’s no single cause, of course 
Every accident results from the inter 
action of three things: the car, th 
driver, and the physical environment 
Possible combinations of circumstance 
are endless, and thus in one sense ever} 
accident has its own unique cause 
However, since we'te talking only 
about the youthful driver, we can nar 
row the field. All drivers use the sam« 
roads and endure the same weather 
so obviously physical environmen 
doesn’t explain the youthful drive 
problem. Same for the car. No doub 
some youthful drivers operate old anc 
unsafe cars, but so do older drivers 
Common sense tells us the main differ 
ence is in the drivers themselves. 

Is the youthful driver unskilled, in 
experienced, irresponsible? Does h¢ 
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ave bad judgment? Is he malad- 
isted ? Let’s see. 

His physical skills are good, the ex- 
erts agree, though not the best. Ac- 
ding to the American Automobile 
ssociation, drivers reach their peak 
| mental and physical abilities be- 
veen the ages of 25 and 30. After 30 
iese abilities begin to decline slowly, 
it driving performance keeps im- 
roving because experience more than 
ympensates for the decline. 
Inexperience is probably a more 
’portant cause of accidents. Youth 
id inexperience naturally go hand in 
und. And we've already noted that 
5-year-olds have more fatal accidents 
»9¢ miles driven than anyone else. Sig- 
ficantly, these accidents on a mileage 
isis decrease steadily with age, up to 
ie 50-year mark. Also, we've seen 
ie kinds of accidents youthful drivers 


get into—overturning, running off the 
road. In these cases the driver, though 
frequently he’s had his license for two 
or three years, apparently hasn’t yet 
learned the intricacies: of driving at 
higher speeds. Conclusion: ability 
probably can’t grow much faster than 
experience. Experience, glumly notes 
the AAA, consists of much practice, 
many narrow escapes, and in some 
cases, One or more accidents. 

But the most important causes of 
accidents, it’s now generally agreed, 
are psychological. This holds true for 
all drivers. And various studies of all 
kinds of drivers yield some very in- 
teresting data. 

It’s surprising how many “‘youth- 
ful’ traits show up in older drivers, 
as well as in the younger ones. In a 
Nationwide Insurance study, for in- 
stance, most accident repeaters were 
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found to be impulsive, and to have 
poorer insight and be less considerate 
than other drivers. Most of them, too, 
wete single and tended to have other 
kinds of accidents. Other studies, as 
reported by Dr. Ross McFarland of 
the Harvard School of Public Health, 
show that the accident-driver’s person- 
ality includes egocentricity, aggressive- 
ness, anti-social trends, and social irre- 
sponsibility. 

A study of industrial accidents by 
the Executive Analysis Corporation 
confirms these findings. On-the-job 
accident repeaters, in both words and 
actions, show less personal restraint 
than other workers. They are more 
negative and independent in their at- 
titude toward other people, aren’t as 
cooperative. The injury repeater is 
more likely to feel confident that he 
can cope with difficulties, and he has 
a stronger emotional need to feel and 
act superior to other people. 

Witness, on the other hand, what 
happens when a young man under- 
takes to prove himself by other means. 
When he assumes the responsibilities 
of marriage, he becomes a safer driver 
—or so it would seem from the in- 
surance statistics. A similar transfor- 
mation apparently occurs when he 
takes a steady job. His on-the-job ac- 
cident record gives no evidence of 
recklessness or irresponsibility. Injury 
experience of the 15-24 age group, 
based on workmen’s compensation 
figures, is equal to or better than that 
of other age groups. Driving a car 
simply must not impress the young 
man as having the same sort of social 
implications as marriage or a job. 

Finally, what about the hot rod- 
ders? Are they, or do they create, a 
problem? Strictly speaking, no. They 
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create a problem only in the sens 
that cream pie creates a problem fe 
the fat man. Susceptibility—or ps} 
chological failure—is the real troubl 
Hot rod clubs themselves, or “tin 
ing associations” as they are usuall 
called, are essentially hobby group: 
like bridge clubs or rod-and-gun club 
Members are united by their more ¢ 
less scientific interest in cars. The 
spend time and money experimentin 
with cars, and usually take care n¢ 
to wreck their handiwork. They a1 
dedicated to safety; have driven mot 
than two million miles on drag strip 
since 1948 without a serious acciden 

From all the foregoing, it shoul 
be easy to see why no solution to th 
youthful driver problem has bee 
found. It’s a terribly complex problen 
And certain aspects of it have a loo 
of eternity about them. How, for ir 
stance. can any man gain sure abilitic 
without experience ? How can anybod 
alter a normal stage in psychologic: 
development ? The problem will neve 
be solved completely. But if we tackl 
it with enough intelligence and energ) 
we might cut it down to manageab! 
size. 

There are two approaches. One 
through training and education. Th 
other is through social pressure. In 
portant steps have already been take 
in both directions, but a great de: 
more needs to be done. 

Training and education of youthft 
drivers was first tried out in 1932 b 
Dr. Amos Neyhart at Pennsylvani 


This article is reprinted from “Min- 
utes,” magazine of Nationwide Insur- 
ance Co. 


tate College. Today, about three out 
‘f ten high school students in the na- 
‘on can get a fairly decent beginner’s 
Durse in driving. The average course 
consists of around 30 hours in the 
assroom, and eight to 12 hours in 

training car. Without this educa- 
on, our problem undoubtedly would 
‘¢ much greater than it is. 


What's needed is something more 
dvanced—something that can begin 
» substitute for painful experience. 
Jo one yet knows what this should 
2. Dr. McFarland suggests, among 
ther things, a driving simulator like 
ae Link aviation trainer which would 
completely duplicate driving condi- 
sons and emergencies. Something, in 
nort, that could scare the daylights 
ut of the youthful driver without 
urting him. Synthetic trainers are 
apable of this, as anyone who has 
wer gone through aviation cadet train- 
ag can tell you. 

The other approach to the youthful 
‘tiver problem—through social pres- 
are—includes several possibilities. 


One is better driver licensing pro- 
edures. This has been a long-recog- 
ized need for all drivers, but now is 
oming to be thought especially im- 
‘ortant for the younger ones. Lauer, 
‘ho has studied licensing for a quar- 
er of a century, proposes that a pro- 
isional license of some kind be given 
» drivers under 21. They would get 
enior, or regular licenses, after that 
’ their driving records were satis- 
actory. 


‘The courts can and do exert social 
cessure. And though all judges aren’t 
greed, many of them are beginning to 
vack down on youthful offenders. 

The many and various youthful 


driver clubs and activities, of course, 
exert positive influence, though it’s 
hard to say how much. One of the 
more spectacular ones, called ‘‘Safe- 
Teens,” is typical Organized in Beav- 
erton, Washington, in 1955, the group 
now has more than 25,000 members in 
44 states. A kind of safe-driver club, 
the Safe-Teens simply try to make 
good driving popular. The adminis- 
trator is a local civic official or leader 
who's popular with the young set. 
Members are suspended if hailed into 
court on a traffic offense, and many 
girls don’t date a fellow unless he’s 
a member. 


The hot rod clubs, though having 
a specialized membership, unquestion- 
ably benefit those who do join. Some 
of the clubs are organized to help 
out drivers in trouble on the highway. 


But practically all these attacks on 
the youthful driver problem have a 
fatal weakness. They’re aimed mainly 
at the teen-ager. What's being done 
about the 21-25 age group? Almost 
nothing. 


Furthermore, the psychological rea- 
sons for youthful accidents are still 
rooted deep in our culture, undis- 
turbed. We have built a culture whose 
main symbol of success and power is 
the automobile, and at the same time 
we reserve our loudest praise for the 
person who’s competitive, aggressive, 
independent. 


The result of it all is highway 
slaughter that staggers the imagination 
and cries out for action—now. A new 
tide of youthful drivers is about to 
roll over our highways, and we're in 
real trouble. 
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tradition 
doesn’t guarantee 


vitality 


by ORVAL C. HARTMAN 


BiG CITY 
CHURCH 


Rudy and Martha wete two mem- 
bers of the Luther League of St. John’s 
Church, Peaceville. Their league was 
touring the historic spots in Philadel- 
phia. After a morning of gazing at 
the crack in the Liberty Bell, marching 
through the cramped rooms of the 
Betsy Ross House, sitting in the boxed- 
in pews of old Christ Church, and 
walking through the endless miles of 
corridors in the Museum of Natural 
History, the group wearily rested their 
collective aching feet and wondered 
if they should continue on the sched- 
uled tour. 

“T think I’ve seen enough of historic 
Philadelphia, mumbled Rudy as he 
chewed on his Horn and Hardart Spe- 
cial. “‘Let’s do something else this 
afternoon.” 

“I’ve heard so much about big city 
churches,” chimed in Martha. “Can’t 
we spend a little time seeing some of 
them? I’ve heard that there are some 
churches so big you could fly a Navy 
blimp around inside and still have 
room to spare!” 

The leaguers jumped at the sugges- 
tion. They asked Pastor Wilson if he 
would take them on a trip to the center 
city churches of Philadelphia. 

“Well, if you really want to do that 
I'll be glad to show you around,” he 
said. “However we wouldn’t be able 
to see more than one or two of them 
because it takes so long to get around 
in the city. I have a feeling that you 
may be disappointed in what you see. 
To be sure there are many churches 
here that are six or eight times the 
Sizenon our St. John's, but .- 9. “Lhe 
pastor stopped speaking and his voice 
trailed off into nothing just as if he 
were thinking of something that made 
him feel sad. 
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“AU right,” he continued. “I have 
a classmate who is pastor not far from 
here. Let’s go and visit with him for 
a little while.” 

The leaguers piled into their cars 
and headed for St. Barnabas Lutheran 
Church. As they traveled through the 
streets of the city they noticed changes 
along the way. One by one, the glam- 
orous department stores and multi- 
storied office buildings fell behind 
them. In their places they saw endless 
rows of houses, most of them in bad 
repair. Newspapers fluttered down the 
streets; trash cans lay overturned in 
the gutters; small children played ball 
in the streets or chased each other 
in and out of the parked cars; many 
Sale and Rent signs adorned buildings 
in each block; people of various races 
and countries called to one another 
from doorsteps. Sight after sight 
flooded upon the alert eyes of the 
caravan of leaguers wending its way 
through the city streets. In silence 
they looked at the stark and coarse 
scene surrounding them. 

“We're almost there!’’ called Pas- 
tor Wilson. “If you look over the tops 
of those houses you can see the cross 
atop the steeple of St. Barnabas. I 
think we'll find Pastor Earle in his 
office this afternoon.” 

St. Barnabas was a big church just 
as they had imagined it to be. It was 
tightly wedged in between the rows 
of houses surrounding it. There were 
no trees or shrubs or grass to set it 
off from the city about it. The front 


The Rev. Orval C. Hartman is di- 
rector of home missions of the Min- 


isterium of Pennsylvania. 


steps leading into the narthex were 
right on the front pavement. To be 
sure, it was a massive and impressive 
piece of pure pseudo-gothic architec 
ture with its tower rising well over 
the smoke-stacks of the neighborhood 
Somehow it just didn’t seem to belong 
to the community. Although in the 
midst of it, and completely surrounded 
by it, the church gave the impression 
of standing alone and apart from it 
Perhaps it was the high iron fence 
with its bolted gate that helped make 
it seem such an unfriendly place. 

While Pastor Wilson went to find 
his classmate, the leaguers filed intc 
the church. Their eyes opened wide 
as they became impressed with its vast. 
ness. Balconies edged three sides of 
the nave. A huge winding stair-case 
led into the pulpit. There was space 
in the chancel to seat a choir of forty. 
Sunlight streamed in through the 
stained-glass window high over the 
altar. In the semi-twilight of the after- 
noon the unlighted church seemed 
awesome and mysterious. 


“Isn't it beautiful!’ murmurred 
Martha. “I’ve never seen anything 
quite like it before. I wonder what 
it’s like to come to a service here and 
unite with this many people in the 
singing of hymns?” 

Just then the lights of the church 
were turned on. As the group rubbed 
its eyes to get accustomed to the sud- 
den brightness, Pastor Wilson and his 
friend came down the center aisle 
towards them. 

“Fellows and girls, this is Pastos 
Earle. I’m sure you would like him 
to tell you a little about St. Barnabas 
Church. He has been pastor here only 
two years, but I know he can give you 
a good idea of what it is like to be 


ustor of a church in the heart of the 
ty.” 

“As we came in, I noticed you all 
emed impressed by our church,’’ be- 
in Pastor Earle. “It is big, isn’t it? 

every seat were filled we'd have 
ore than 1200 people in here.” Then 
ith a slow smile he added, ‘But it 

seldom that we have that many in 
re these days. Our average attend- 
ice on a Sunday morning is about 

50. Sometimes I have trouble spot- 
1g those who sit in the very back 
w! But come along and I'll show 
su around the building.” 

Leaving the nave of the church, the 
‘oup went downstairs to a Sunday 
hool auditorium surrounded with 
idividual class rooms. 

“At one time we had a Sunday 
‘hool of more than 1000, said the 
istor, “Now let's go through the 
ar door and down the steps to the 
ssement level. Down there we have 

gym, a recreation room, scouting 
oms, and several other meeting 
soms.”’ 

By the time the group had toured 

way through the labyrinth of pas- 
geways, halls, and stairs they were 
impletely bewildered by the vastness 

this church compared with their 
vn St. John’s. On coming back to 
‘e auditorium Pastor Earle invited 

‘em to sit down and rest. Then he 
gan to speak to his guests. 

“Tm sure you find this church quite 
‘contrast to what you are used to in 
raceville. We have never had the 
de open spaces around our church 
xe you are used to seeing. You prob- 
‘ly noticed how the city houses come 
wht up against us on both sides. 
ymetimes I get the feeling that they 
e doing their best to squeeze us 


right out of here. At one time these 
houses were proud ones, each with a 
fine, solid family in it, many of whom 
were Lutheran. Now you can see how 
it has changed. Our people no longer 
live around our church any more. Al- 
most all of our Sunday School teach- 
ers and leaders come back to the 
church each Sunday from the suburbs. 
In the houses about us now live sev- 
eral families—some in small apart- 
ments and others in but a room or two. 
There is one house in this very block 
in which I know there are eight fam- 
ilies living! Most of these people pay 
their rent every Friday and by the 
end of each month you would be sur- 
prised how much they have to pay 
for the little space they get.” 

“Pastor Earle,’ broke in Martha, 
“as we came here we noticed so many 
young people in the streets. Do many 
of them come to this Sunday School 
or take part in the leagues? You have 
so much room here I would think the 
church would be over-flowing with 
young people all the time.” 

“Not too many of the neighborhood 
people come regularly to St. Barnabas 
Church,” replied the pastor. “Our Sun- 
day School has only about 125 in it 
right now. Most of these are brought 
here from some distances by their 


parents.” 
“Why, that’s less than we have each 
Sunday in Peaceville!” exclaimed 


Rudy. “Don’t the young people from 
around here like to come to church?” 

“That's a problem we have just be- 
gun to tackle seriously,” answered Pas- 
tor Earle. “You see, for a long time 
the people of our neighborhood were 
not given too warm a welcome at St. 
Barnabas. Many of our people thought 
them ‘different.’ They came from a 
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different country; they speak with a 
different accent; they do jobs that are 
different from what our people do; 
some of them have different colored 
faces than ours. I guess it is only hu- 
man to love best our own traditions 
and groups and be a little scared of 
the different ones. Many of us realize 
that St. Barnabas would be doing a 
great work in our neighborhood if we 
were to put more concentrated efforts 
in our youth work, But there are still 
among us those who feel that to in- 
vite these young people in to use our 
facilities would be taking too much 
of a chance with church property. They 
point to the shabby, deteriorating con- 
ditions of the homes about us and say 
the same thing will happen here if 
we throw open our doors to anyone. 
And yet, I can’t help wondering just 
what it means when Jesus says, ‘If ye 
do it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren ye do it unto me.’ ” 


“But now I think things are begin- 
ning to change. Our church was one 
of a group of Lutheran churches in 
this part of the city that recently com- 


pleted an Urban-Church Study. Fe 
several months about twenty of ou 
people from all of our schools, aux 
iliaries, and groups met to study th 
life of our church over the past thirt 
years. Then they took a close, realist: 
look at just the way we stand today 
And this they did without any rosé 
colored glasses to distort their viey 
At the same time that we looked ¢ 
ourselves, we also tried to get a bette 
look at the community in which w 
find ourselves. We wanted to discove 
both its needs and its complexity. The 
we brought all of our information t 
gether at a Work-Shop and tried t 
project the path of St. Barnabas Churc 
into the future. 


“Many times during our study w 
were shocked by what we discovere: 
But these shocks helped us face or 
position squarely and made us sé 
what we could do if we really wante 
to do God’s work right here. It wi 
take a while until the results of th 
study program become absorbed | 
all the members of our parish, but v 
have a fervent and loyal group wh 
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continuing to carry its message to 
I parts of our congregation. Oh, we 
aow that this is not a “cure-all” for 
1 of our ailments but it sure seems 
» be the logical first step for us to 
ke if we really want to meet the 
aallenges before us. Perhaps from our 
udy there will come some help from 
ar synod or the United Lutheran 
hurch, but one thing we know—we 
wust do our best to help ourselves first. 
ettainly we must say that the field 
ripe unto the harvest. More people 
ian ever before are living in the 
aadow of our church. They, too, need 
1e message of Jesus proclaimed to 
1em. Somehow, in some way, with 
ie guidance and power of the Holy 
dirit, we in St. Barnabas Church will 
2 able to meet our needs and to serve 
1e many people around us, bringing 
any to know and love Christ.” 

“I hate to break in at this point,” 
uid Pastor Wilson, “but it is time for 
s to get on our way to Peaceville. 
astor Earle, I know I speak for all 
1e members of our league when I 
xpress our thanks to you for giving 
s a glimpse into the heart of a city 
qurch. Sometimes out in our green 
elds we get to feel so secure and 
ynfident and so involved in our own 
ttle problems that we feel we have 
o relation with our sister congrega- 


tions back in the city. Perhaps at some 
time in the future after you have 
studied the results of your urban pro- 
gram, a group of us from St. John’s 
could do some field work right here 
in St. Barnabas. Many of our young 
people are good leaders and we have 
a lot of talent that we could share with 
you. If you ever could use us, just 
give us a call.” 

As the visitors went up through the 
church on the way to the cars their 
eyes noticed St. Barnabas in a new 
light. Somehow or other a lot of the 
glamor was gone. They suddenly saw 
the worn spots in the aisle carpets, 
the plaster pealing from around that 
window high over the altar, the spread- 
ing dirt stains on the walls above the 
radiators, the broken backs of the 
hymnals, the faded colors in the para- 
ments. 

Rudy and Martha turned to take a 
last look at the church as they stood 
on the front sidewalk. 

“Gosh, it could be so beautiful and 
grand!” sighed Martha. 

“Somehow, I think it will be again,” 
added Rudy, “for as we talked with 
Pastor Earle he gave me the impression 
of the friendliness of Jesus. If St. 
Barnabas Church breathes this spirit 
once again there will be many souls 
who will come and worship here!” 


A woman was talking to a friend about her vacation, 
saying she had been to San Jose. 
“You pronounced it wrong,” said the friend. “It is ‘San 
| Hosay’.” In California you should pronounce all the J’s as H’s. 
Oh, by the way, when were you there?” 
Her friend hesitated for a minute and then replied, “In 


Hune and Huly.” 
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THE INVISIBLE HELPER 


sculpture by 
OTTO SCHWEITZER 


‘The family doctor has finished his 
amination and closed the zipper on 
5 little black bag. “Fred, would you 
te to go to the hospital for a few 
ys? We can do much more for you 
ere and I would like to have a couple 
tests made. Talk it over with your 
ife and have her call me this after- 
on.” 
We know exactly what will happen 
Fred’s body. Someone will drive 
m to the hospital He will go 
rough the admission routine. A 
ise will direct him to his room, and 
“er he is settled in bed he becomes 
2 new patient in 316. The nurse 
Il take his blood pressure; the lab- 
atory technician will draw some 
dod out of his arm; the orderly will 
neel him to the X-ray room; and 
2 night nurse will give him a white 
il and turn the light out. 


The Hidden Fear 


What happens to Fred’s mind in 
2 meantime? He would never want 
y one to know it, but he is scared. 
ery illness induces anxiety which 
ychologists describe very learnedly 
“an emotional attitude or sentiment 
ncerning the future, characterized by 
unpleasant alternation or mingling 
dread and hope.’ That is how 
ed feels exactly. He hopes for the 
st and fears the worst. 
You know, of course, that he is very 
olish. His illness is not critical, not 
en serious, but the amount of anx- 
y which a sickness releases bears 
tle relation to its seriousness. Every 
Hess is a traumatic experience. (Tra- 
ia means a wound inflicted upon the 
lotions. ) 
As long as we are well our bodies 
pond automatically to the demands 
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of our will. We think of raising our 
arm and an extremely complicated pro- 
cess of nerve impulses changes thought 
into physical motion. As soon as we 
become sick, the body fails to obey 
our wishes. I awake in the morning 
with nothing more serious than the 
grippe. I want to rise and go to work, 
but my head spins around, my legs 
will not support me, my skin feels 
hot and sticky, and I am unable to 
think clearly. The simple fact that this 
faithful and efficient instrument, my 
body, has suddenly broken down is in 
itself a serious emotional shock.,I im- 
mediately wonder: how serious is this 
illness? What is wrong with me? 


The patient tries to make his own 
diagnosis and he fears the worst. Per- 
haps it is his heart or his brain or 
his kidneys or some other vital organ. 
Perhaps it is a very rare malady which 
his doctor might fail to recognize. 
Many people live in such constant 
dread of cancer that the slightest dis- 
tress leads them to suspect its pres- 
ence. If the doctor cannot make a 
diagnosis on the spot and requests 
laboratory tests or suggests an opera- 
tion, the anxiety of the patient is pro- 
longed and increased. 


Personal Worries 


Even a calmer re-appraisal is bound 
to result in anxiety. When we are ill, 
we place additional burdens upon the 
other members of the family. The 


The Rev. Carl J. Schindler is chap- 
lain at Retreat State Hospital in Hun- 
lock Creek, Penna. He is author of the 


Faith and Action Series book on mar- 
riage, ‘Venture for Two.” 


more incapacitated we are, the m 
strenuous becomes their task. M 
patients suffer extreme embarrassm 
when their illness requires bathing 
other personal services of an intim 
nature. 


For the wage earner, illness px 
a serious economic problem. As 
from the expense of being sick, hi 
troubled by the thought that his w 
remains undone and that his abse 
inconveniences his co-workers. He r 
even develop a vague sense of g 
over his idleness. Housewives « 
mothers are particularly prone to br 
over their inability to take care of 
family. 

A close relationship exists betw 
illness and religion. A sick persor 
of necessity thrown back upon hims 
When the sounds from the outs 
world grow dimmer the still sn 
voice’ within becomes more audil 
Sick people review their own past < 
try to evaluate its meaning. “W 
have I done with my life? How st 
I shape my future?” That quest 
becomes particularly pressing when 
nature of the illness calls for a ma 
readjustment after recovery. M: 
people recognize at this point for 
first time the necessity for divine f 
giveness of their sins. 

And behold, they brought unto | 
a man sick of the palsy, lying on 
bed: and Jesus seeing their faith s 
unto the sick of the palsy: “Son 
of good cheer; thy sins are forgive: 


Isolation and Loneliness 


Every normal adult feels throu; 
out life the tension between his o 
sense of uniqueness as an individ 
and his need to enter into meaning 


mmunication with other people. A 
nple example of this tendency is 
< uneasiness we feel when we are 
sroduced to a new group, perhaps 
new office or a new schoolroom 
rere we are total strangers. We are 
infully aware of our identity. I am 
and they are they. At the same time 
want to submerge my identity and 
come part of the group; I want to 
one of them. This ordinary ten- 
ney is exaggerated by illness. The 
k person feels isolated. Others can 
mpathize with him, visit him, nurse 
n, but he must suffer his own pain 
d discomfort. His fears that all 
ght not be well are his own. 
Physical equipment such as oxygen 
its, isolation rooms, and the gen- 
illy strange atmosphere of the hos- 
al increase his sense of loneliness. 
e need for personal help grows at 
2 same time. He must depend on 
ends and hospital personnel. Sick- 
ss underscores personal helplessness. 
e come to recognize that even the 
st modern medicines are only aids 
the recuperative forces of the body. 
is natural for sick people fo Jift up 
ir eyes to the hills from whence 
nes our help. My help comes from 
’ Lord who made heaven and earth. 


Terrors of Mental Illness 


The sense of isolation assumes tragic 
portion in mental illness. The per- 
1 whose psychological defenses 
mble finds himself in a world 
ich he can no longer understand 
1 in which even his closest friends 

no longer understand him. He 
‘its voices and the voices are abso- 
tely real to him. No amount of per- 
»sion Or reasoning can convince him 
t they are products of his imagina- 


tion, yet everyone tells him he is im- 
agining things. He is convinced that 
his enemies have ruined his reputa- 
tion, that newspaper articles and radio 
announcements are referring to him, 
but nobody heeds his warning that he 
and his family are in mortal danger. 
They attribute his terror to “nerves” 
and drag him from one doctor to an- 
other, yet he knows that these perse- 
cutions are real and unrelenting. 


Mental illness is the most dreadful 
form of isolation because the patient 
can no longer communicate meaning- 
fully, even with friends and relatives. 
He is more lonely and far more fright- 
ened than a deaf mute. 


In Summary: Anxiety is not cowar- 
dice or abnormality. It will not yield 
to admonitions or arguments because 
it serves a purpose in the economy of 
the total personality. It protects the 
personality against disintegration in 
the face of threat. It can be controlled, 
however, by a sincere trust in our 
Heavenly Father and by the helpful 
services which we can render each 
other as good Samaritans. The -closer 
we move emotionally to the sufferer 
and make him feel that we belong to 
him, the better will he be able to deal 
with his problems. 


Topics for Discussion 

1. How shall I conduct myself in a sick 
room ? 

2. Is it necessary to withhold all un- 
pleasant facts from a patient? 

3. Is it right to pray for recovery or 
must we always adopt our Lord’s attitude— 
not my will, but thine be done? 

4. What do we expect of our pastor 
in the sickroom? 

5. Should people receive Holy Com- 
munion during their illness? 
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The title of “The Month with the 
fost Varied Holidays’ should auto- 
iatically go to October. Falling in 
ye heart of the multi-colored autumn 
saves season, October claims a secu- 
ut festival in Hallowe'en, a historical 
aniversary in Columbus Day, and a 
sligious observance in the Reforma- 
on. 

Hallowe'en and Columbus Day in 
articular are adaptable for a party 
neme. However, since the night of 
»00ks and goblins is the most com- 
1on social idea, let’s consider the pos- 
bilities of a Columbus Day party. 
ictober 12 is the actual date of the 
iscovery of America—so a party on 
1is night would be most appropriate. 
here are a series of stunts that can 
2 used to commemorate the occasion. 
Decorations for the party are simple. 
fature’s autumnal beauty—leaves and 
vigs—can be transported indoors for 
imming doors, tables, and walls. The 
-freshment table is the perfect place 
or miniature cardboard models of the 
Santa Maria,’ the ‘Nina,’ and the 
Pinta” to be placed. If they are set 
a a mirror, a sailing effect can be 
shieved. Paper boats can be fashioned 
or nut cups. 


Columbus Voyage 


A matching game will serve as a 
ood opener and mixer. The leader 
in explain to the guests that slips of 
aper containing a portion of a word 
ssociated with Columbus’ trips will 
2 distributed to the males present. 
‘he other parts of the same words 
ce written on slips of paper that will 
2 distributed among the young ladies. 
’m a given signal, the group may 
2gin comparing words. When the 
olit words are put together correctly, 


furl the hatches 
box the jib 


batten the anchor 


it’s a 


COLUMBUS 
PARTY 
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the couple become partners for the 
Discovery Hunt. The hunt immedi- 
ately follows the matching game. Be- 
low is a list of words that can be used 
for matching: 


MEN WOMEN WORD 
ian ind Indian 
rop e rope 
dy bran brandy 
ag fl flag 
Hu I hull 
on cann cannon 
sw ord sword 
an chor anchor 
cha ins chains 
Scri pture Scripture 
at co coat 
sh ield shield 
ar mor armor 
spe ar spear 

com pass compass 
od fo 


Discovery Hunt 


Give each couple a sealed envelope. 
Couples head in different directions, 
counting to 200. When they have 
reached 200 they may open the en- 
velopes and follow instructions. En- 
closed will be a list of five to ten 
things they are to secure and bring 
back to the party within 30 minutes. 

1. Locate three autumn leaves and 
one acorn. 

2. Call at the first house and ask 
for the loan of a nail or five tooth- 
picks. 

3. Stop at the first store in sight 
and obtain a stick of macaroni, a piece 
of chewing gum and a five-inch piece 
of string. 

4. Enter a nearby cemetery and 
copy the inscription from two tomb- 
stones. 

5. Pick up a round stone in a road- 
way. 
6. Stop at the home of a neighbor 
and ask for a picture of a ship, either 
from a newspaper or magazine. 

7. Bring back a whistle or horn. 
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8. Stop the first person you meet 
and ask him for a pin. 


Ship Ahoy 

This Columbus Day game will test 
the vocabulary of the party-goers. 
Paper and pencils should be distrib- 
uted. Ask the guests to write the cor- 
rect answer to the question. All an- 
swers must end with “ship.” 

1. What ship has the most rela- 
tives? (Kinship) 

2. What ship came before the car? 
(Horsemanship ) 

3. What ship do we particularly 
fear? (Hardship) 

4, What ship carries a cargo of 
goodwill? (Friendship) 

5. What ship is manned by be- 
ginners? (Apprenticeship) 

6. What ship is always ahead? 
(Leadership ) 

7. What is the wisest ship? (Schol- 
arship ) 

8. What ship stands for a party? 
(Partisanship) 


Exploration Exam 


This is another paper-and-pencil 
game. It will test the mental alertness 
of the guests. Award a prize for the 
highest score. 

1. What English explorer of a 
New York river was set adrift by his 
crew and never seen again? (Henry 
Hudson) 

2. What two American explorers 
reached the Pacific Coast in 1805? 
(Lewis and Clark) 

3. Who first viewed the Pacific 
Ocean ? (Balboa) 

4. What Frenchman explored the 
Mississippi with Marquette in 1673? 
(Louis Joliet) 


5. What after 


{ 


French explorer, 


vhom an automobile has been named, 
vas killed by his men? (LaSalle) 


6. How many voyages did Colum- 
us make to the New World? (Three) 


7. What Norse explorer is some- 
imes credited with discovering Amer- 
ca? (Lief Ericsson) 

8. What two great rivers, one in 
he United States and one in Canada, 
vere explored by Marquette, Joliet 
nd Hennepin? (Mississippi and St. 
“awrence) 


9. Who was responsible for the 
first fleet to circle the world? (Ma- 
gellan) 

10. For what is Ponce deLeon fam- 
ous? (The Fountain of Youth) 


Refreshments 


The Columbus Day theme can be 
carried out during the refreshment and 
social hour too. North Pole pudding 
(tapioca) or North Pole Ice (vanilla 
sherbet) can be served, along with 
sandwiches and hot chocolate. 
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THE UNKNOWN 


THESE LUTHERAN COLLEGES 
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carthage College, Carthage, Ill. 
settysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
lartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 

enoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
Aarion College, Marion, Virginia 

Aidland College, Fremont, Nebr. 
Auhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 
Jewberry College, Newberry, S. C. 
‘oanoke College, Salem, Va. 
usquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
hiel College, Greenville, Pa. 

Vagner Lutheran College, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Vaterloo College, Waterloo, Ont., Canada 
Vittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 
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THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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rules 


A Congressman suggested recently 
that baseball rules ought to be 
changed. Four strikes and three balls 
would make a better game, he argued. 
Bob Feller, the great Cleveland 
pitcher, disagreed. He'd prefer two 
strikes and seven balls! 

We can be glad Congress doesn’t 
have the power to change baseball 
rules. We'll get along with three 
strikes and four balls. That’s the rule 
we're used to. 

Sports rules aren’t sacred, of 
course. They can be changed, often 
have been. Nearly every year foot- 
ball and basketball rules are revised. 
Baseball isn’t the same game as in 
Abner Doubleday’s day. Even the 
ball is different. 

So why do we make such a fuss 
about following rules? Is it so bad 
to break a rule, especially when it 
seems to work against us ? 

Well, you can lose the game, break- 
ing one. But let’s figure first why 
games have rules. Some were de- 


Ss? 
prs 


FAN FARE 


by 


Sig Hager 


veloped mostly to keep players fron 
getting hurt, or killed. In Englanc 
for instance, they used to play a forr 
of baseball in which you got a playe 
out by hitting him with the ball 
Sometimes the umpire could coun 
ten. 

Modern boxing with padde 
gloves and three-minute rounds go 
its start in Grecian times when th 
fist was wrapped with leathe 
thongs. The Romans later weighte« 
this primitive mitt with metal 
Imagine how many fighters wounk 
up punch-drunk—if they survived! 

Other rules were devised to equal 
ize contestants. Horse racing, yor 
know, couldn’t exist without handi 
caps. And in most sports standar 
equipment is required. Baseball bat 
mustn’t be longer than 42 inches. You 
can’t field a fly with a net. 

All the rules, more or less, worl 
to provide standard and equal condi 
tions for both sides in a contest. Any 
thing that doesn’t conform we cal 
unfair. Winning athletes develop thei 
special skills within the frameworl 
of the rules, and we admire then 
for it. 


Bob Feller and Robin Roberts 
fling curves at exactly 6014 feet— 
no closer. Football pass receivers get 
in position by speed and deception, 
not by starting before the ball is 
snapped. Basketball guards block 
shots, if they can, by deflecting 
them; not by bumping the shooter 
or hacking his arms. 

Speaking of deception, that’s part 
of the game—within the rules. Feint- 
ing and faking can provide some of 
che most exciting moments in sports. 
But rules don’t always cover evety- 
ching. You’ve got to decide for your- 
self about some things. 

Everybody knows about keeping 
quiet while your golf opponent drives 
dr putts. But what about the second 
daseman who jumps and waves his 
arms to distract the batter? Or the 


crowd that screams while the visiting 
team’s center tries to sink a free 
throw ? 

You might even consider the 
ethics of the deliberate foul, now 
a not uncommon calculated risk in 
basketball. If a foul is wrong, can 
it ever be right—even if the strategy 
wins the game? How is it different 
from the boxer who willingly loses 
a round by rough tactics to soften 
up his foe for a knockout? 


In themselves, the rules may not 
be important. What really matters ts 
playing with proper regard for the 
rights of others. We know this at- 
titude as the sense of fair play. It 
works along with the Christian con- 
cept of selfless service to others. Seen 
in that light, rules make pretty good 
sense. 
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By EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


PRINCES TO PAJAMAS 


The Prince and the Showgirl 
(Warner) 


Marilyn Monroe continues her role 
as a comedienne in this cinema al- 
though she finds herself completely 
overshadowed by such a distinguished 
actor as Laurence Olivier. 


Dialogue is based on the after-show 
affairs of a chorus star and a Balkan 
prince, neither of whom have the 
same interests. The prince knows little 
about love—and the flighty chorus girl 
is ignorant of politics. A few laughs 
spark a movie which otherwise is flat. 


Impressive scenes from a corona- 
tion in London make color photog- 
raphy a necessity. 
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Sweet Smell of Success 


(Hecht, Hill and Lancaster; 
United Artists) 


Superb photography and dialogu 
aptly give a Broadway columnist’ 
routine a touch of both glamour an 
dirt in this very fine production. 

Burt Lancaster, the writer, and Ton 
Curtis, the hatchetman, toss cracklin; 
lines back and forth between them 
selves and their clients. A love stor 
between Lancaster's movie sister an 
a jazz guitar player points out th 
height of undercover tricks. Narcoti 
cigarettes are planted in the guita 
man’s coat pocket and even thoug! 
police are tipped on the deal, the ro 
mance is not broken. 

Black and white photography help 
portray the coldness of the racket. 


land in the Sun 


(Darryl F. Zanuck; 20th 
Century-Fox) 


Race relations is the theme of this 
ctorial presentation of Alec Waugh’s 
-stseller. In the simmering Caribbean 
land of Santa Maria, the season for 
ve is always present. 

Mixed-blood romances highlight 
€ movie—most of them between the 
itives and the officials of the British 
»vernment. High tension scenes be- 
veen the natives—most of them of 
egro ancestry—and the snooty white 
antation owners also dot the cinema. 
Dorothy Dandridge, Harry Bela- 
nte (who only sings two numbers), 
mes Mason, Joan Collins, Joan Fon- 
ine and Ava Gardner headline an 
cellent cast. Color photography re- 
als the beauty of the tropical island. 


he Pajama Game 
(Warner Bros.) 


No bedroom farce this but, instead, 


life and love in the Sleeptite Pajama 
Factory. New superintendent John 
Raitt is tangling with head of the 
grievance committee Doris Day, a 
lively lass with a song or a problem. 
No slouch at such matters himself, 
John is soon making with the duets, 
doing somewhat better with a song 
than with THE Problem (does the 
union get a 7¥4c per hour raise or 
not?). 

Broadway hit musical with practic- 
ally the entire New York cast, except- 
ing Doris. Best of the 11 songs: “Hey 
There’, ‘“Hernando’s Hideaway’, and 
“There Once Was a Man,” a beltin’ 
smash with Doris and John. “Steam 
Heat” is another song-and-dance 
goodie. 

In WarnerColor, with Carol Haney 
and Eddie Foy, Jr. 


BOO REVIEWS 


LLA REVEALS NEW FILMSTRIP 


‘shadow of a shed’ 


casts vivid 


scenes of a | Sy SHADOW q" 


teenager Bee of 2 shed | 
and a Work Camp 


‘ 


At the recent LLA Convention, a 
new filmstrip on work camps was pre- 
miered. Done in cartoon art-work by 
Grant Gilderhus, the filmstrip prom- 
ises to be a top-grade addition to au- 
dio-visual materials as well as resource 
on work camping. 

Grant Gilderhus has completed two 
years of study at Northwestern Sem- 
inary, Minneapolis. This past year he 
has served as student intern at Trinity 
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utheran Church, Lawrence, Kansas, 
1d special student counselor among 
itheran students at the University of 
ansas. He has done a number of 
vers for LUTHER LIFE and is 
1own as an outstanding young Luth- 
an artist. He was assisted by Sally 
hofer. 


The script for the filmstrip has been 
me by Doris J. Smith, formerly edi- 
rial assistant on the LLA staff and 
esently holding a similar position 
th the ULCA Board of Parish Edu- 
tion. The story relates the inter-rela- 
mships between the work camp 
community” and the community it- 
f where the work project takes 
ace. The scene is laid at a settlement 
use, ‘Friendly House,” located in 
2 inner-city. The work camp is com- 
sed of an unique group of youths: 
‘er-racial, inter-national. Serious 
dblems face the camp as the neigh- 
thood youngsters reject them and 
ase trouble. Relieving this situation 
velops the deeper motivation for the 
tk camp and binds the campers to 
> community being served. 
The color and art work marks this 
one of the finest filmstrip available. 
e story gives an important insight 
o the motives and philosophy of 
otk camping. Local leagues will 
efit from repeated showings of this 
<p. State/synodical leagues will do 
ll to circulate the strip widely. 
Retail sales for the filmstrip are to 
directed to the United Lutheran 
dlication House, Audio-Visual 
pt., 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
Pa. Cost: $5.00. Rental: $1.50. 
Wholesale purchases of five or more 
- available at discount rates from 
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Our devotions for 1957 appear through 


special 


OCTOBEI 


arrangement with ONE Magazine, and are used 


with permission, Copyright 1957, All rights reserved. 
Q I t | I 


As we open our Bible to these sections each day, we share the same Scrip- 
ture with thousands of other teenagers, Let's pray for each other that Jesus will 


by DAR ROA 


step out of our open Bibles into believing hearts. 


/ Philippians 2 

If my purpose is Christ (1:21), 
then my life program is also Christ. 
List clues to attitudes that reflect 
Christ, such as ‘one mind,” “others,” 
“shine,” ‘joy.’ Do you have “this 
mind,’ (5)? Contrast 3-4 with 6-8, 


Philippians 3 

Strong language indicates strong 
feelings. Anyone who has more con- 
fidence in himself than in Christ needs 
strong counsel, ‘Tie faith’s basis (9) to 
the process of 12-15, Dare take Paul's 
place in 17? This was not self-, but 
Christ-,confidence, What a day it will 
be, 20-21! Planning on being there ? 


Philippians 4 

Paul writes from prison, Bach 
sentence leaps out of tested expert- 
ence, Thinking and doing are twins 
(8-9). Linger long on cach thought- 
starter in 8, Could your friends be 
safe if you suggested 9 to them? 


4 Colossians 1 
List the reasons for Paul's thank- 
fulness (3ff). Add the specific peti- 
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tions he includes in his prayer (9ff) 
Thank God for 12-13. Although n 
artist has captured Christ's portrat 
13-20 offers glorious glimpses of Hin 
21-23 so naturally follows, 


Colossians 2 

Your pastor's concern for you 
stated well in 1-5. Key to zestful liv 
ing in 6-7! Follow up each “in him 
and “with him" from 9 through 1! 
Not law, but love from Christ m«¢ 
tivates our lives. 


Colossians 3 

Small but strong verbs to unde: 
line in 1-2. Find ways to “put on” th 
beautiful attire of 12-17. A regul 
Quict Time helps fulfill 16; it’s vit, 
like John 3:16 and well worth men 
orizing, 


7 Colossians 4 

“The greatest work in the King 
dom of God" waits for you (2) 
Your pastor echoes 3-4, Did ya 
pray that for him yesterday as he er 
tered the pulpit? Our words and eve 


ir tone of voice leave a vivid im- 
ession (5-6). 


» 1 Thessalonians 1 

Paul graciously includes Silvanus 
d Timothy in his signature. It’s 
od to be counted in. Do you go out 
your way to help others feel want- 
? Paul is regularly thankful. Check 
, letters to see how most of them 
ob with thanks from the very start. 


1 Thessalonians 2 

This first paragraph is loaded 
h evangelism insights. Spot them ? 
»d's Word works! But only “in you 
ievers’’ (13). Only as we receive 
» Word can it work its wonders. 
atan hindered us.’ Wise are you to 
dy his subtle, sneaky ways. 


1 Thessalonians 3 
Reflect how 2, in telling of 
mothy, describes your pastor. His 
zuish for you floods over in 5-10. 
aat cheered Paul as he thought of 
brethren at Thessalonica? What is 
prayer for them? Think of specific 
ys you can be an answer to prayers 
2 this. 


‘4g 1 Thessalonians 4 

We all need encouragement, as 
1. Want to know God's will for 
ur life? See 3. God’s plan is our 
wth. This involves for teeners ab- 
ning from immorality such as pet- 
g. No wonder petting leaves us 
ling dirty (7) for we are temples 
the Holy Spirit (8). 


1 Thessalonians 5 


Paul has encouraged the Thes- 
onians to greater growth and larger 


love in chapter 4. Then he offers com- 
fort that continues in 5. Christ’s re- 
turn is the eager expectation of all 
who love Him. Jot down what you 
learn about Christ’s coming again. 

2 Thessalonians 1 


13 Why couldn’t Paul help but 
give thanks? Expect to learn more of 
Christ’s Second Coming in this little 
letter. It’s a thrilling theme. Ever so 
lonely you felt limp? It’s a taste of 
hell, but only a taste. The primary pain 
of hell will be “exclusion from the 
presence of the Lord.” Ever homesick ? 
Immeasurably multiplied is the misery 
of eternity without Christ. Contrast 
that with God’s plan for you in 11-12. 
2 Thessalonians 2 


14 What's the topic (1)? Tho 
God permits rebellion against himself, 
He retains final control, (7-8). Find 
in 15 the way of salvation. Let’s use 
16-17 in praying for each other. 

2 Thessalonians 3 


15 If Paul needed prayer (1) so 
do we. Do you include your pastor ? 
your parents? Read 3 aloud until 
memorized. “Hanging around, killing 
time’’ is most unchristian (6ff). Happy 
Christians gladly condition their con- 
duct to be examples worth imitating 
(7). What about “just getting by’? 
Review the highlights of this letter. 
1 Timothy 1 


16 How freely Paul speaks of 
“Christ Jesus.” How often? “Grace’’ 
is getting what we don’t deserve. 
Mercy is mot getting what we do de- 
serve. Peace is the precious by-product 
of grace and mercy. Genuine Chris- 
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tianity moves beyond sterile “doctrine” 
to “love’’ in action that is based on 
Gospel and not law (3-11). 

1 Timothy 2 


17 We can't read 1-2 without 
adding our leaders to our prayer list. 
“This” in 3 indicates a relationship 
between civic service and Christian 
witness. Can Christ use yow in politics? 
Personal tensions evaporate when 
prayed about together (8). The Chris- 
tian life excludes no area of living. 
1 Timothy 3 


18 A bishop in Paul’s day is a 
pastor today. What are his qualifica- 
tions? Too big an order for you? Not 
if God wants you in the Gospel min- 
istry. See Phil. 4:13, 19. Thank God 
for your deacons (means servants) 
who reflect 8-13. Is your young life 
preparing you for this kind of service 


in your congregation ? 
1 Timothy 4 


19 Tho “deceitful spirits’ and 
“demons” aren’t popular topics, they 
can’t be forgotten. Satan wants us to 
believe that he and his clever cohorts 
don’t exist. Can sex be included in 4? 
Of course! Be cheered by 12. Youth 
who tithe often challenge adults into 
significant stewardship. You have a 
gift (14). Sharpen your talents dili- 
gently (15-16). Learn 13 by heart. 
1 Timothy 5 


20 As-our-population increases by 
people who live-longer, we need to 
study this section all-the more. 6 is so 
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revealing. Could 8 apply to life insur 
ance? Was it necessary to tell Timothy 
“keep yourself pure”? We all face 
temptations. It’s fun to let good deed: 


be discovered (25). 
1 Timothy 6 


2 / A mark of maturity is respec 
for authority. Ugly list in 4 grows out 
of the disobedience of 3. Notice, it i: 
not money, but the Jove of money that 
is evil (10). Shun what (11)? Ain 
where? Really, it’s easier not to be < 
Christian. Sense the urgent anguish ir 
the pen of Paul as he writes to young 
Timothy (20)? Review quickly 1 
Timothy, letting its message dig 


deeply. 
2 Ly 2 Timothy 1 

As you read, remember tha 
this is Paul’s last letter. He is soor 
to be martyred! He mentions thre 
ways his memory is stirred. Have you 
told your folks lately what your hom: 
means to you? The contrast of 7 ha 
kept many going strong when faint i 
faith. List in 8-14 your specific re 
sponsibilities. Compare this with wha 
Christ has already done. 

2 Timothy 2 


23 Catch the chain reaction in 2-3 
Paul taught Timothy who in tur 
taught “faithful men” who _ ther 
taught others. This is the Gospe 
dynamic. Thank God for your teach 
ers. Whom are you teaching? Does 1° 
convict or comfort you? 22 hits home 
Amazing how the Bible speaks s¢ 
strikingly to teeners. Secret of gettin 
along with others in 24-25. 


; 


2 Timothy 3 
, Do you find evidences of 2-5 
your life? In lives around you? 
anes and Jambres (8) we know 
thing about. Heaven holds many 
rsteries we'll enjoy uncovering. Your 
subles tend to get you down? Take 
art from 10-11. Costs to be a Chris- 
in (12). Here’s another 3:16 worth 
smorizing. Do you really believe 
at God’s Word is “able” and “‘prof- 

ble’’ for all this? 


»£0 2 Timothy 4 

r Paul stretches into the future 
* motivating the present. Linger on 
th imperative in 2. To fill your life 
idy 5. Pray earnestly that 7 can be 
id of you. What a day (8)! 


vZ Titus 1 

‘WJ So saturated is Paul with salva- 

m’s sweep that he can hardly start 
letter without its spilling over. Are 

maturing in Christ so you can be 

~pful? Are you included in “they” 

16? 


y 7 Titus 2 
-# Doctrine (1) and life (2) are 
ways inseperable twins. Life’s basic 
bblems change little. Evidently 
alling in love” is a false notion, for 
Ne grows (4). Past, present, and fu- 
fe meet in 11-13. Why did Christ 
& (14)? 
! 
+ © Titus 3 

Think thru how you fit into 
©. Try it on 3. When discussions on 
Stism bog down, verse 5 can come 
‘Whe rescue. We are saved by wash- 


ing and renewal. Regeneration means 
new birth. 6 reminds us that it isn’t 
baptism but Jesus that saves. He 
chooses to save thru baptism. Believ- 
ing and behaving are never to be di- 
vorced (8). Faith must be fruitful 


(14). 
29 Philemon 

This briefest Bible book is a 
classic in human relations. What ele- 
ments of happy personal relations do 
you discover? Are Christians more 
valuable as employees than nonchris- 
tians (11) ? The intimate identification 
of Paul with a slave in 12 challenges 
us to accept others whole-heartedly. 
Democratic leadership at its best in 14. 
Who can you befriend today ? 

Hebrews 1 


30 Contrast 1 with 2. This is a 


clue to the purpose of Hebrews—to 
show the supremacy of Christ. Under- 
line the first word in 3 and then let 
Him leap out of these pages with 
fresh meaning to you. He's so far 
above angels. Jot down what else you 
learn about Christ. “Search the Scrip- 
tures . . . they testify of me.” 
Hebrews 2 


3] Don’t be discouraged if this 
book is more difficult than the letters 
of Paul just studied. Find added pur- 
pose for our Quiet Time in 1? Ask 
yourself the question in 3? Why was 
Christ for a time made lower than 
the angels (9) ? Reformation Day to- 
day. Find it :reflected here? Why am 
I (10) ? If suffering was needful for 
Christ (10), should we expect to be 
immune from: it? 
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PRESENTATION AIDS 


Need ideas for ways of using material in this 


issue? Think through some of these suggestions. 


Roger Williams 

To present this feature as a topic, 
stage a mock interview with the fa- 
mous pianist. Be sure to play some of 
his recordings. You may want to dis- 
cuss several recordings. Can you find 
any religious values or messages in 
them ? 


Luther Was Right 


You may want to use this topic and 
the next topic, “Luther Was Wrong,’ 
together. Or you may want to follow 
one topic with the next on consecu- 
tive meeting nights. 

This topic can be divided into short 
sections at the sub-titles. Have a dif- 
ferent person present each section. 

Ask your pastor to help you com- 
pare doctrine of the Lutheran Church 
with Bible references. Is Lutheran doc- 
trine solidly grounded in the Gospels ? 

What were the main points in the 
split between the Roman Catholic 
Church and Luther's followers? Do 
you agree with Luther’s ideas today? 

Plan to use the ‘Martin Luther” film 
some evening and open the movie to 
the community. 


Luther War Wrong 


This topic may be worked out as a 
discussion between a Lutheran and a 
Catholic. The Lutheran makes. state- 
ments about Luther, only to be given 
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a credible answer by the Catholic 
friend. 

Visit a Catholic Church for a serv 
ice. Ask the priest to tell you how hx 
feels about Luther and the Reforma 
tion. 


Happy Pills 


Present this material as it is. Ther 
may be a doctor in your congregation 
who can tell you more about thes: 
pills or tell you incidents that hay. 
occurred because of the use of thes. 
pills. Have a discussion after the topic 


Speedy Statistic 

This topic is long but has some vite! 
and startling information. If a league! 
presents the topic, he could write som: 
of the facts on the board or have post 
ers around the room. 

Ask a policeman to speak to thi 
league on the subject of safe driving) 
Perhaps one of the leaguers belongs t: 
the National Hot Rod Association. H\ 
could tell you of the purpose and ac 
tivities of the Association. 

Films on safe driving can be showr 
The state police department will tel 
you where you can secure such films 
The AAA has special equipment fo 
safety demonstration. Arrange ti 
have the equipment at a central plac 
in the community and invite all th 
young people from school. 


Some cities give prizes to safe driv- 
, You may want to try this. Give 
zcial recognition to young people 
om the community who prove their 
bility in driving, 
\Have a discussion on Christian as- 
“ts of driving. What is the attitude 
a Christian toward his driving? 
hat is the Christian's responsibility 
the other drivers on the road? To 
: other people in his car? Discuss 
at you as individuals and as 
guers can do to improve the driving 
all young people. 


2 City Church 

This topic can be worked into a 
le playlet. Use your imagination ip 
ligning characters and in setting the 
ines. Pamphlets and material on the 
y church may be obtained through 
» National Lutheran Council, Divi- 
m of American Missions, 327 S. 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
ju may decide to visit a city church 
observe the conditions of the church 
1 its neighborhood, 

Choose from which of two angles 
a will discuss the topic. If you are 
member of a city church, what can 
a do to help your church? If you 

not a member of a city church, what 

ould your attitude be and in what 
yy are you an influence? Such things 
leadership, cooperation, money, etc. 
yuld be considered, 
7 


ligion and Health 


‘Good discussion points are given on 
ze 47 for discussion following the 
Bic presentation. Scripture passages 
juse when you are visiting the sick 
© Psalms 6, 31, 38, 39, 102; Mat- 
ow 835-17; 15:21-28; Mark 2:1-12; 
tke 7:1-10; and 2 Corinthians 12:7- 


10. Hymns from the Common Service 
Book, are numbers 136, 325, 347, 366, 
and 438, 

Reference books on this subject are 
Cabot and Dicks, The Art of Minister- 
ing to the Sick; English and Pearson, 
Emotional Problems of Living; Ment 
ninger, The Human Mind; and Wise, 
Religion in Illness and Health, 


more POWER 


TO vou 


A Teen Guide 
for Self- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 
for teen-agers, 
in their 
language, 
More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control, The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 


at the end of 
““what-would- 


Real-life situations 
each chapter present 
you-do" problems for discussion 
with each other or with parents. 

$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


mixed marriage 


When a dog bites a postman, it’s 
not news; it happens every day. But 
when a postman bites one of his ca- 
nine tormentors, it’s front-page ma- 
terial. 

When a Protestant marries a Ro- 
man Catholic and joins this Rome- 
headquartered Church, it’s not news. 
It happens every day. 

But when a Roman Catholic decides 
to marry a financially-well-off Protes- 
tant and at the same time determines 
to wave a “membership good-bye” to 
the Church of Rome, it’s headline 
news—as it turned out to be last sum- 
mer. 

A Lutheran lass, Mary Louise 
Werner, and a Roman Catholic lad, 
Leland W. T. Cummings, Jr., decided 
to get married—and in a Lutheran 
Church to boot! What excited news- 
men of all stripes was that the lad’s 
father became so enraged at the very 
thought of his son’s turning his back 
on “the Church of his youth,” that 
he filed a $500,000 Jaw suit against 
the future father-in-law of his own 
son. 

Young Cummings had torn up the 
age-long script of the Roman Catholic 
Church that had been handed to him 
to read. He informed his folks di- 
rectly, and the Church of Rome indi- 
rectly, that he believed in salvation— 
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and marriage—outside the Rom: 


Catholic Church. 


At this writing, no news service h 
yet reported what Dr. Leland W. ’ 
Cummings, Sr., father of the brid 
groom, plans to do with the half m 
lion bucks, should a court favor hi 
with the decision. Maybe Dr. Cur 
mings plans to turn it over to tl 
Archbishop of his Diocese as the i 
itial gift to a newly-named fun 
“Fund To Prevent Anymore Roms 
Catholic Youth from Making up The 


Own Minds to Join a _ Protesta: 
Church.” 
You see, the Roman  Cathol 


Church contends that it is officially i 
fallible, always right, never wrong! 
insists on preferential treatmer 
claiming: “If a Protestant marries 
Roman Catholic, and doesn’t official 
change his religion, he must waive ¢ 
rights to the religious placement ar 
training of any future off-spring.” | 
other language, it’s either “Join v 
with us R.C.’s and dance our tun: 
or, else, sit in the balcony and wat 
your wife and children (or husban 
and children) waltz to our music!” 

These lines are no attempt to Pro 
estantize Roman Catholics. They a: 
written with the desire that our Li 
theran youth may be reminded 
what's involved in such marriage es 
tanglements. 

The Roman Catholic Church has 11 
plans for relaxing its intolerant dire 
tive. The best advice we can offi 
our youth is to fall so much in loy 
with Jesus Christ and his Churcl 
through your Lutheran congregatio) 
that your faith will keep you faithfu 
yes, even in your love-life with tli 
opposite sex! 
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GIVE THOUGHT 


to serving your 
church as a 
deaconess in the 
health field. 


A deaconess can meet human needs as a 


NURSE MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER 
X-RAY TECHNICIAN DIETITIAN 
MEDICAL RECORD LIBRARIAN PHYSIOTHERAPIST 
LIBRARIAN RECEPTIONIST 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPIST MEDICAL TECHNOLOGIST 


Is this for YOU? 


Write to: 


Sister Eleanor Jamieson 
Room 713 

1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
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